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WOMEN AND WAR. 


At the reunion of the Fifty-first Massachusetts 
Regiment at Princeton, General Sprague, in a fervent 
address which elicited much applause, quoted the 
following lines and said, ‘‘I adopt the language of an- 
other, more eloquent than any words of mine, to ex- 
press my admiration of the heroism of the loyal wo- 
men of our land.” 

“The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
*Mid little ones who weep or wonder; 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder; 
Doom'd nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief, 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words, and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses ; 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom's field of honor.” 











CUPID-AND-PSY CHOLOGY. 

The learned Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England,is frequently facetious, 
and his jokes are quoted with the deference 
due to the chief officer of the chief college 
of that great university. Now it is known 
that the Cambridge colleges, and Trinity 
College in particular, are now doing a great 
deal for the instruction of women. The 
young women of Girton College and Newn- 
ham College—both of these being institu- 
tions for women, in or near Cambridge— 
not only enjoy the instruction of the uni- 
versity, but they share it under a guarantee 
that it shall be of the best quality, because 
they attend, in many cases, the very same 
lectures with the young men. Where this 
is not done, they sometimes use the vacant 
lecture-rooms of the college; and it was in 
connexion with an application for this priv- 
ilege that the Master of Trinity College made 
his last joke—the last, at any rate, that has 
crossed the Atlantic. When told that the 
lecture-room was needed for a class of young 
women in Psychology, he said ‘‘Psycholo- 
gy? What kind of Psyckology? Cupid- 
and-Psychology, I suppose.” 

Cupid-and-Psychology is, after all, not so 
bad a department of instruction. It may be 
taken as a good enough symbol of that 
mingling of head and heart which is the 
best result of all training. One of the worst 
evils of the separate education of the sexes 
has been the easy assumption that men were 
to be made all head and women all heart. 
It was to correct the evils of this that Ben 
Jonson proposed for his ideal woman 

‘‘a learned and a manly soul.” 
It was an implied recognition of it from the 
other side when the great masculine intel- 
lect, Goethe, holds up as a guiding force in 
his Faust “the eternal womanly” (das ewige 
weibliche.) After all, each sex must teach 
the other and impart to the other. It will 
never do to have all the brains poured into 
one human being, and christened ‘‘man;” 
and all the affections decanted into another, 
and labelled ‘‘woman.” Nature herself re- 
jects this theory. Darwin himself, the in- 
terpreter of nature, shows that there is a 
perpetual effort going on, by unseen forces, 
to equalize the sexes, since sons often in- 
herit from the mother and daughters from 





the father. And we all enjoy discovering 
in the noblest of each sex something of the 
qualities of the other—the tenderer affec- 
tions in great men, the imperial intellect in 
great women. 

On the whole, there is no harm, but rath- 
er good, in the new science of Cupid-and- 
Psychology. The phrase belongs to the 
same class with Lowell’s witty denuncia- 
tion of a certain tiresome and inexhaustible 
letter-writer, as being, not his incubus, but 
his ‘‘pen-and-inkubus.” There are combi- 
nations for which no single word can suffice. 
It is as well to admit 1t first as last; Cupid- 
and-Psychology will be taught wherever 
young men and women study together. Not 
in the direct and simple form of mutual 
love-making, perhaps; for they tell the vis- 
itor at universities which admit both sexes, 
like Ann Arbor, that the young men and 
maidens of the several departments do not 
fall in love with each other, but seek their 
mates elsewhere. The new science has a 
wider bearing and suggests that the brain 
is incomplete, after all, without the affec- 
tions; and so are the affections without the 
brain. The very professorship at Cam- 
bridge which Rev. Dr. Peabody is just leav- 
ing, and which Rev. Phillips Brooks has 
been invited to fill, was founded by a wo- 
man, Miss Plummer; and the name proposed 
by her for it was ‘‘a professorship of the 
heart,” though they after all called it only 
a professorship of ‘‘Christian morals.” Af- 
ter all we need the heart in our colleges, 
it seems, even if we only get it under the 
ingenious title of Cupid-and-Psychology. 

T. W. H. 
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NORTHAMPTON TOWN MEETING-WHAT 
TWO WOMEN ACCOMPLISHED. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—I presume that you 
know Northampton at its town meeting 
voted to ‘“‘petition Legislature to extend 
to Woman the right to hold office and to 
vote on town affairs,” but as our papers do 
not think (or care) that such an action of the 
town is of enough importance to make any 
comments, I thought that perhaps you 
would be interested in hearing the full par- 
ticulars. For it wasa wonderful step in 
advance for Northampton to take. Two 
ladies noticed thatin many of the towns 
around no action was taken on the article 
your committee had caused to be inserted 
in their warrants; and they were determin- 
ed that such should not be the case in 
Northampton. There should be sume dis- 
cussion, at least, if they could do anything 
to raise any, So, two weeks before election, 
they put on their best bonnets and sweetest 
smiles (to make up for want of courage) and 
started for the center of the town, to see if 
anything could be done. As neither of 
them amount to much in the way of talk- 
ing, and the business was entirely new to 
them, it was not very agreeable or easy. 
But the feeling, that if they did not make 
some effort no one else would, and that 
Northampton would disgrace herselt for- 
ever by ignoring the thirty-second article 
in the warrant, kept them from thinking 
much about themselves. They put the 
management of the article into Mr. Daniel 
Bond’s hands, one of our ablest lawyers, 
and district attorney, who was in hearty 
sympathy with the idea. He advised them 
to visit prominent men and to ask them to 
speak in town meeting in favor of granting 
Suffrage to Woman; also to procure as 
many speakers as possible. They found 
several who readily promised their assist- 
ance, Some said they would vote for it, 
but would not promise to speak publicly 
for it; others said they would say nothing 
against it; and some would not commit 
themselves either way; but they succeeded 
in raising a good deal of agitation on the 
subject, so that a few days before election 
there was considerable interest as to how 
the town would vote—which was all that 
was expected could be done. 

Well, election day came! and with it an 
unusually largeattendance. Nearly a thou- 
sand votes were cast for selectmen, which 
will give you an idea of the number of 
voters, but of course, more voted that tick- 
et than any other. I believe there are over 
2000 names on the voters’ list. It was a 
quarter to six o’clock when the thirty-sec- 
ond article was reached, (there were thirty- 
nine in all). There must have been full 
600 men in the ball at that time—a large 
number for so late in the day, but the thirty- 
first article referred to the acceptance of 
Judge Forbes’ will by the town, one reason 
why so many were present. Mr. Bond im- 
mediately tock up the article in the form 
of a motion, and held the attention of the 
audience for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
The house was so still that not a word was 
lost. It was one of the ablest, fullest and 
most logical arguments for Woman Suffrage 








I have ever heard or read. He put the sub- 
ject in so forcible and plain a manner, and 
urged the justice of it with such an enthu- 
siasm, that nobody would have dared to 
oppose it. He completely carried the au- 
dience with him, and closed by reading 
part of Gov. Long’s message. 

He was followed by Mr. Hammond, 
another prominent lawyer, who showed 
that the women of Northampton were as 
much interested in every article in the war- 
rant as were the men; and ably proved the 
benefit it would be to the town by allow- 
ing them to vote on those articles. There 
was not a word in opposition; and when 
the question was put the ayes fairly rang 
through the house, and not more than twen- 
ty noes were heard, and those in a decided- 
ly weak voice, as if they were ashamed of 
themselves. I have not trusted to my own 
judgment in these figures, but have asked 
the opinion of different men and women 
who were in the hall at the time. It was 
an astonishing majority, and everybody was 
taken by surprise. 

About thirty women voted this year, 
nine-tenths of them from Florence, an in- 
crease of ten over last year. We have a 
School Suffrage Association in Florence 
ef about twenty members, and this year 
we chose Miss Mary Bond, sister to the dis- 
trict attorney, of Florence, anda gentleman 
from Northampton as our candidates for 
schoel committee. We were well support- 
ed by the men of Florence, and we elected 
our candidate by a vote of three to one, 
618 and 615 to 206 and 208; and I wish every 
town had such an organization; for it has 
been said by several men since election day, 
‘*‘We could not have possibly done sucha 
thing if it had not been for your organiza- 
tion.” There isso much truth in the old 
motto, ‘‘in union there is strength,” if wo- 
men could only understand it, and act 
upon it. 

Miss Bond was a successful teacher for 
many years; but for the last seven or eight 
years, and since its establishment, has been 
the acting treasurer of the Florence Savings 
Bank, but not in name untillast year. The 
majority of the directors were too conserv- 
ative to electa woman Cashier, although 
they knew she did the entire work, and to 
their perfect satisfaction. Each year a 
brother was appointed treasurer, who from 
the establishment of the bank, distinctly 
stated he should have nothing to do with 
the work of it, but accepted it as a position 
for his sister. There is one more thing 
worthy of note. Northampton voted to 
open her reading room and public library 
from 1 to 9 P. M. on Sundays, and 
voted an extra appropriation for doing so. 
I think the liberal-minded and generous cit- 
izens were well represented on that day. 
The Springfield Republican in commenting 
on town meeting affairs closes by saying, 
“Thirty women voted for school commit- 
tee, and they had things pretty much their 
own way.” G. A. 
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WHY WOMEN DO NOT VOTE. 


EXPERIENCE OF ONE WOMAN.—HER QUERY. 

Ina moment of great discouragement I 
took up some of the late numbers of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL kindly sent me by a 
friend and there read cheering news from 
the far Western States, and from the dis- 
tant Isle of Man, and I saw that the great 
wave of progress was not to stop even 
though one town in Western Massachusetts 
had said ‘‘Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” You who live in the atmosphere 
of Boston, hearing from week to week the 
glowing words of some advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage,—there where the battle has 
been all fought out by noble champions 
like Col. Higginson in years that are 
now gone, and a public opinion created at 
least not hostile to the movement—can hard- 
ly reatize what it is to stand up with the 
minority and for the sake of principle face 
the time-honored, respectable portion of the 
community, who pass by on the other side. 
I would gladly divest this communication 
of the personal element in it, could I do so 
and tell my story, but that is impossible. 
I blush for my town, which has held an 
honorable place in the annals of the past, 
and will not mention its name; for Massa- 
chusetts, the home of Sumner and John A. 
Andrew, whose honored chief magistrate 
hesitates not to avow himself a Woman 
Suffragist, should not be behind her sister 
States in conceding the rights of every hu- 
man being within her borders. A year ago 
—although I had made some fruitless en- 
deavors the autumn previous to induce 
some women of our neighborhood to take 
the necessary steps towards registration—I 
started alone for the polls and the ordeal 
before me was not a pleasant one, but I re- 





solved to do my duty at whatever cost. 
Fortupvately I asked a citizen whom 1 met 
if there was any woman in that part of the 
town qualified to vote, and upon hearing the 
name of one I went to her and she consent- 
ed to go with me, although she had not quite 
arrived at the point of braving public opin- 
ion by going alone. We went together and 
cast the first two votes for school committee 
under the new statute. A few weeks after, 
a vacancy occurred in the School Board 
and I was appointed by the officers of the 
town to fill the remainder of the term. This 
year, with the same lady who accompanied 
me last year, and one more, an honored 
townswomar, we went again to the polls. 
My term of office having expired, my name 
was brought forward as a candidate for the 
vacant place, and a citizen rose to defend 
the threatened traditions of the past, and in 
aspeech deprecated the position in which 
it would place our lady teachers if they 
should have one of their own sex placed 
over them. The masculine mind took 
fright; it was an innovation; their preroga- 
tives were threatened; inshort the head and 
front of my offense was that I was a wo- 
man, and this in a State which numbers 
many women upon her school boards and 
among school trustees. My rival was one 
of our most respected citizens who had re- 
tired honorably from a long service of 
teaching, having attained position and com- 
petence and who had expressed a desire that 
I should fill the place, but not even a spirit 
of chivalry towards one who, left alone 
with children to educate, was struggling for 
place and recognition, induced him to leave 
the field and soI was defeated. Bitterly 
have I been made to feel that by my going 
to the polls I have lost caste, but to the cre- 
dit of humanity be it said, some have taken 
me by the hand and spoken of the satisfac- 
tion that comes of an approving conscience 
and fidelity to principle. Later on in the 
same day the article to petition the Legis- 
latare for Universal Suffrage was voted 
down bya large majority and the uneasy 
ghost was laid. 

It was my good fortune last winter to be 
present at one of two of the Sunday exer- 
cises conducted by women at the rooms of 
the Educational and Industrial Union, on 
Tremont street, and the enthusiasm and in- 
spiration of them still abides, but we here 
sorely need a Mrs. Livermore or Col. Hig- 
ginson to rouse again the spirit we were 
once proud to acknowledge when Garrison 
and Burleigh were heard from our plat- 
forms in defence of the poor slave! One 
would think that Woman herself would rise 
to the emergency, and eagerly accept the 
half right grudgingly given (?) her, when 
within a short distance of us we find a wo- 
man slowly dying from long-continued 
abuse and neglect by a tyrannical husband; 
another left for long periods of time with 
a large family of young children, by a wild 
and dissolute husband, who regularly re- 
turns when homeless and penniless to his 
long-forbearing wife; and again, when we 
find a man who says he should be ashamed 
of a lady who voted, yet allows his mother, 
who supports a blind husband in a city 
some miles distant by binding awnings and 
taking lodgers, to come and care for his 
wife through confinement, and provide 
clothing for his unborn child, while he uses 
the means which should go for their com- 
fort in the vilest of ways. Many other 
hearths are desolated by the demon drink, 
and yet the women in happy homes serene- 
ly say, ‘‘I have all the rights I want,” and 
think no more of their struggling, unhappy 
sisters, saying, in effect, ‘‘Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper?” In vain is it for us to look 
for help to those whose pride it should be 
to be our protectors, to those in whose hands 
our interests are safe, viz.: our husbands 
and brothers, as the lamented Greeley affirm- 
ed; for, alas! too often rum has debased 
and quenched the manhood there might 
have been in them; and we shall not see 
the dawning of the better day until Woman 
herself shall see the need of her influence, 
of her voice, to put down the sale and traf- 
fic in this bane of her existence. But Wo- 
man, from time immemorial, has been con- 
servative, and how is this to be accomplish- 
ed in such a town as this, where pulpit, pro- 
fessional men, and men of judgment and 
experience in affairs, pronounce it unwo- 
manly for one to deposit her vote in the 
ballot-box? Will you tell us, Journa.? 


N. 
March 21st, 1881. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 





Attorney-General Ward of New York 
has decided that, under the State law in- 
tended to give women the right to vote on 
all school questions, women can vote only 
in school district meetings but not in cities. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Appa G. Wooison went to vote in 
Concord, N. H., from Boston. 


Mrs. Duncan M’Laren presided at the 
annual meeting of the Edinburgh National 
Society for Woman Suffrage at No. 5 St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Mrs. GARFIELD, who speaks French and 
German fluently, is said to be the first Pres- 
ident’s wife able to talk with foreign diplo- 
mats in the court language of Europe. 


Mme. Z. Rocozrn, who lives in New York, 
is to be introduced to the public in the 
April number of the International Review. 
Her theme is the State trials of Russia, the 
title of her paper being ‘‘The Trial of the 
Sixteen.” 


Miss SARAH SMILEY has been holding a 
course of Bible readings in Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. They are a step in anew 
direction, as this is the first time the Epis- 
copal Church has allowed a woman’s voice 
to be heard, except in the Sunday school. 
Sarah Smiley has lately left the Friends for 
the Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Mary Poutnam-Jacost of New York, 
and Dr. Emity F. Porr of Boston (96 
Boylston street) have been appuinted mem- 
bers of the Health Committee of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. This 
committee are composed of some of the 
leading physicians of the country. These 
are the only women members. 


Mrs. Annie 8. Downs has just finished 
a most delightful course of illustrated lec- 
tures on the ‘‘Cathedral Churches of Eng- 
land” at Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 
The architecture, history and literary asso- 
ciations of York, Durham, Winchester, Ely, 
Canterbury and Westminster were grouped 
in an interesting and effective manner. 


Mrs, Jut1a ATzERoTH, of Braiden Town, 
Manatee County, Florida, has practically 
estubiished the fact that coffee can be grown 
in that State. She has sent to the depart- 
menta branch of coffee grown in the open 
air in her garden, and is confident it can be 
successfully grown further south, where 
frost never comes. The department has 
supplied her, and others in the same locali- 
ty, with a number of young trees with 
which to enlarge the experiment. 


Tue Ducuess LAURE DE BAUFFREMONT, 
it is reported, is going to found a colony of 
French emigrants in this country. This 
eccentric and good-hearted lady is the 
daughter of the millionaire banker, M. Le- 
roux, and is noted for her oddities—in 
which, however, she is always the grande 
dame. She has bought a convent in Italy 
for the pleasure of living in it a month; she 
has supported an Imperialist paper in Lon- 
don; and she appeared once in the Row 
with a tame bear in her carriage, attached 
by a thick gold chain. 


Mrs. H. R. Luoyp, the eldest daughter 
of the late President Raymond of Vassar 
College, and a resident of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has lately issued a sketch of her father’s 
life and his letters. The volume contains 
some 700 pages and is very systematically 
arranged. It isa loving daughter’s record 
of an honored father, and it is to the very 
many who knew and admired him, the re- 
vival upon almost every page of his genial, 
kindly manner and scholarly modes of 
thought and expression. Mrs. Lioyd’s en- 
ergy and patience have enabled her to com- 
plete this memorial of her father. 


Mrs. OswaLp OTTENDORFER, the wife 
of the editor of the Staats Zeitung, has de- 
voted the sum of $35,000 to the promotion 
of the German school system. The fund 
thus created will be known as the Herman 
Uhl Memorial Fund. Of this amount the 
German Teachers’ Seminary at Milwaukee 
receives $10,000; the free German school in 
New York city also $10,000; the German 
schoolof the nineteenth ward, the school 
of the Turners’ Association and Professor 
Adler’s school, all in New York city, $5000 
each. The money will be invested for these 
institutions and the interest paid them. 


Mrs. Saran E. Houston of Providence 
has given $1000 to the town of Mendon, for 
the establishment of a public library. The 
library is to be called the ‘‘Taft Public Li- 
brary,” in memory of her brother, the late 
Putnam W. Taft of Worcester, a native of 
Mendon. The town is to provide and keep 
in order a safe, comfortable and pleasant 
room for the library, and to add annually 
at least $75 worth of books to the library, 
which is to be under the care of a compe- 
tent librarian, appointed by the trustees, 
and is to be open for the use of all inhabi- 
tants of the town free of charge, at times 
and under regulations to be determined by 
the trustees. 





—— 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WOMAN’S WISH. 


BY LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 








It seems, sometimes, when the spirit of longing 


sweeps over me ‘ 
With its low and wistful wailing, like a breath from 
the restless sea ,— 
When tired of life’s endeavors, of the ceaseless ebb 


and flow 
Of the tide of human existence; tired of the way 


And I ponder epon the brightness that makes up 
life’s sunshine, 

Gn the blessings He giveth to many, on the bless- 
ings that have been mine— 

As I think them over slowly, the gifts of every day, 

I feel that God is gracious; yet in my heart I say: 

It seems, sometimes, if He’d give me the gift I've 
deemed the best 

In my hours of earnest longing, this one of all the 


rest; 

That if He could not trust me in my weakness to 
enfold 

The one dear treasure that I've prayed within my 
arms to hold, 

If but for a day—a day and a night with the love of 
a whole life-time,— 

*Till the night and the day of my human love should 
fadé from the shores of time, 

*Till the human soul to close with mine in the rap- 
ture of passionate bliss, 

Should there be mine, in the world beyond as it 
never could be in this, 

I say, if He could not trust me so as he looked into 
my heart 

And knew I could not bear it all, why couldn’t He 
give me part? 

As in the arms of a pleading child a tiny babe we lay 

For the child to hold, a moment brief, in her own 
sweet, childish way, "97% oe 

While underneath we place our own—and the child 
looks up to smile 

Because she thinks she holds the babe, and we hold 
it all the while!— 

If only this—if only so—within my arms He'd place 

The sweetest thing a woman can know,—except the 
gift of His grace— 

I think that Icould be content with an hour of hap- 
piness . 

If I could smile up into God’s face and know the 
gift was His! 

If underneath my own His arms would fold in tender 
care, 

And I could know His presence and His holy love 
were there! 

And I think that I could give back again and be con- 
tent to give 

If I could live fora day and an hour the life I've 
longed to live, 

For the human soul toclose with mine, in the pas - 
sionate rapture of bliss 

Can never be mine in the world beyond as it might 
be here in this. 


—" 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE MAKCH WINDS’ ANSWER. 


BY J. B. M, 
“They blow and bluster,—Why?”’ 
We have come, with an earnest mission, forth 
From the snow-clad hills of the farther North, 
We have come, with our pure though icy breath, 
To waken the earth from the semblance of death. 
With our unseen ploughshares we turn the soil; 
We sift it fine for the farmers’ toil, 
We bid the brown buds keep their wraps awhile 
And not throw them off at the sun’s first smile. 


We carry away on our fearless wings 

The dreaded malaria’s deadly stings, 

We frighten the frail with our chilling force, 
We strengthen the strong in our onward course. 
We are nature’s restless pioneers 

Preparing a path for April, in tears, 

To soften dead leaves with gentle showers, 
Waking, beneath them, the sweet May flowers. 
Needham, March 2th, 1881. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY FRIEND. 








BY HOLMES HINCELEY. 


I love thee, friend, because in thee 
I find the world’s epitome; 

All history is mirrored there 

Upon thy soul so deep and fair. 


All passion, and all sweet content 
Are in thy spirit haply blent. 

The mountain heights of ecstacy, 
The valleys of tranquillity. 


The tragic and the comic muse 

Have deigned thy little stage to use, 
The Furies in a chorus stand 

With snaxy locks, and scourge in hand, 
Then turn, and with a rueful grin 
Admit the comic band within. 

The “Clouds” of Aristophanes 
Succeeds the sad Eumenides. 


L love thee most, because I know 
That I shall always see thee grow 
More beautiful, yet one to me 
Unchanging through eternity. 


~ BETSEY REMINGTON’S 
QUILTING. 


BY VIRGINIA T. SMITH. 








The huge outside doors of the great Rem- 
ington farm-house stood wide open to the 
morning sun. Motherly lilacs looked cheer- 
fully in at the open windows, and armies 
of apple blossoms sent in the compliments 
of the season on the freshest breath of the 
day. 

From the farm-yard came the familiar 
sound of milking, mingled with an occa- 
sional ‘‘So, Molly!” and the wild excite- 
ment of the feathered tribe, running, fly- 
ing, and gathering, in answer to the shrill 
call for the morning meal. 

Within the farm-house kitchen the ‘‘wo- 
men folks” were all astir and bustling with 
festive preparations. 

The woman element in the Remington 
household was the masterful one. There 
lived no one for miles around who did not 
know the widow Remington. She wasa 
woman guiltless of poetry or ideality, but 
so rounded and compacted of thrift, fore- 
handedness and faculty, that no one was 





more noted and quoted, or commanded 
more esteem than she. 

When Betsey, her only daughter, was 
“turned of three,” she was started on the 
regular course of instruction at the ‘‘dees- 
trict” school hard by, said course including 
sewing, knitting, the marking of samplers, 
and the making of work pockets. At five 
years old, and when Miss Sally Nash, the 
teacher, had been twice invited to tea, in 
order that the matter should be fully con- 
sidered, it was duly decided that Betsey 
should begin a bed quilt and that the ‘‘but- 
terfly fashion” was, on the whole, the pat- 
tern best adapted to her youth and her 
mother’s materials. No matter that to lit- 
tle Betsey it was at first, and long contin- 
ued to be, a most incomprehensible affair. 
She carefully overhanded her basted patch- 
work an hour each summer day. Each 
autumn it was packed in the big red ‘‘chist” 
containing many another family treasure, 
while each returning spring saw it repro- 
duced, counted over, measured and calcu- 
lated; and gradually another summer’s pa- 
tient labor was added thereunto, until final- 
ly it was pronounced, by Miss Sally her- 
self, to be complete. 

Pretty Betsey Remington was now eigh- 
teen and mistress of her needle, as a squad 
of comforters and quilts gathered in her 
closet, as the result of her handiwork, could 
attest. 

However, this baby attempt had lain in 
blocks, as she had left it, and had been 
shown to the Remington relations far and 
wide as ‘‘our Betsey’s fust work.” Now it 
had been put together, and tomorrow was 
to be quilted, and in the preparation of the 
festal supper that would follow the house- 
hold were earnestly engaged. 

To one unfamiliar with the thrifty sim- 
plicity and the toothsome dishes of the old- 
en time, it is impossible to describe the re- 
sults of those early morning hours, or the 
odors peculiar to them that rose up and 
made sweet savor before the makers of the 
feast. The oven door had been set wide, 
and the sheet of flame that went streaming 
up its sooty flue contrasted strongly with 
the subdued blaze of the old-fashioned fire- 


vistoiher Remington, in short gown and 
stuff petticoat, with sleeves tucked well 
above the elbow, stood on the broad stone 
hearth, stirring the crisp potatoes in the 
long-handled frying pan and slowly turning 
the rotary gridiron on which a steak was 
broiling over the coals. 

“Come, Jim, whip up yer forrerd horses,” 
said she to her son, who at that moment 
came in with a hat full of eggs, and two 
wet and discouraged little ducklings in an 
old tin pail, knocking each other down in 
their trembling efforts to stand on their 
feet. ‘Come, come, we've all been to 
breakfast.” 

“J’m on hand, mother, like a basket of 
chips,” said the boy, setting down his load, 
and taking a hasty but severe scrub from 
the tin basin at the back door. ‘‘A feller’s 
got to ketch a bite as he can get it, when 
the women folks want anything in this 
house,” 

The food being now securely harvested 
on dish and platter, was set before him, 
smoking hot. After a hearty meal the boy 
arose from the table and slowly wiped his 
mouth on his jacket sleeve and, leaning on 
the back of his chair, watched his mother, 
who swept with heavy tread from buttery 
to store room, gathering a variety of things 
on one end of the kitchen table, which she 
was packing into a hamper. 

“Run, Jim, and bring me that piece o’ 
fresh in the little tin pail in the well, 
and haul up the butter box quicker.” 

‘Mother, who’s goin’ to git all them 
things, anyhow?” said Jim, as returning 
he placed the dripping pail and box before 
her on the table. 

“Well, give ear now, for I hain’t no time 
to talk twice. Stop to old Miss Buckley’s 
and give her this roll o’ butter, and tell her 
it’s the fust real out-and-out grass churn- 
in’ I’ve had this spring; then go on to Wid- 
der Jones’s and leave this batch o’ sparrow- 
grass and this piece o’ roast and that rhu- 
barb pie,—and git away, for conscience’ 
sake, afore she has time to think where it 
come from. I!’d ruther be whipt than to 
hear her talk it all over to the Dorcas or the 
prayer meetin’, with the hull kit and boodle 
on ’em hearin’ on her. I’low the Widder 
Jones is a good neighbor, but she does 
hang on like a nor’easter, and her tongue 
runs like a mill clack. Come now, Jim, 
make tracks.” 

Jim shook the hay seed from his hat, 
grasped the hamper and started for the 
wagon house, but was not destined to set 
forth so easily. 

“Jim, Jim Remin’ton! where be your 
ears?” 

Jim was tucking a well-worn buffalo over 
his ample load, and, without looking up, 
shouted, ‘‘They’re hitched on all right, 
mother. Go ahead!” 

‘‘There’s a lot o’ arrants I tended to send 
by yer. Go round by Jim Busley’s and tell 
him he can hoop my barrels any day and 
bring me up six more bee hives; and ask 
Joe Slater to come after the fust rain and 
plough the Docia lot, and then go on to the 
store. I'm usin’ up purty close to day. Tell 
Wells to send me two pounds of his best 
store candles,—my last dippin’ runs s0 





they’d be sure to grease the quilt; a dozen 
sticks, well, maybe a matter of a pound of 
cinnamon, an ounce o’ nutmegs, six good 
juicy lemons, balf a pound of his best Hy- 
son, and my yaller box full o’ sugar.” 

“Good land a Goshen, mother, haul out 
yer quill and figger ’em down.” 

“My hands ain’t fit, no more be yer Aunt 
Polly’s, she nussin’ yer ducks, and Betsey’s 
as busy as a bee in a punkin blow. Come 
home around by Squire Lyons’s and ask 
Miss Viney, the housekeeper, to change 
that settin’ o’ eggs with me, and tell the 
squire [raising her voice] that Betsey’s quilt- 
in’ comes off tomorrow and she’ll be desprit 
disappointed if he and Enoch don’t come 
round to tea and help us to shake the quilt 
in the evenin’.” 

“Oh! Mother Remington,” said Betsey, 
lovking up with a disturbed face from the 
fine table cloth she was ironing. ‘‘You 
know I don’t want them, at least I don’t 
care about their coming.” 

“Betsey, child, don’t be a foolin’ with 
good fortun’,” said Mrs. Remington. “I've 
told yer pa a thousand times when he was 
a livin’ that you was jest like him. Now 
that high-headedness o’ yourn is a real 
Remin’ton streak. What in posset be you 
goin’ to say to folks; that’s as good as any 
other noticement fur’tino.” 

Betsey deposited her iron at the fire with 
a will, and with her sweet face somewhat 
discomposed, ran to the door, and leaning 
far out and speaking in an undertone, said, 
“Jim, ask them at the store if the letters 
have come this week, and be sure to save 
a ninepence to pay the postage, and then 
stop at Eliza Moses’s and tell her I shall ex- 
pect her real early, and ask her to wear her 
rob-roy shawl. I want mother to see it.” 

“Rob what?” shouted Jim. ‘1 can’t 
tackle all yer women’s names and notions,” 
and the little old poney, obeying the word 
of command, started forward with good 
courage, and the rest of the sentence was 
lost in the crunching of clam shells under 
the wheels of the lumber wagon. 

‘Who under the sun be you expectin’ a 
letter from?” said Mrs. Remington, reaching 
out to close a blind, and gazing steadily 
into the girl’s face. 

Betsey dropped her dark eyes on to her 
calico van dyke with most perceptible con- 
fusion. 

‘‘Aunt Becky might possibiy write to say 
she is coming over with the girls tomor- 


row.” 
“Write! Your Aunt Becky write a let- 


ter? She might a-writ if she’d had a vision 
of the day of ’demption, but nothin’ less 
would hist her to that pitch. Betsey, be 
yer senses clean gone?” 

‘“‘My senses are not at all bewildered, 
mother, and I am not going to be afraid to 
tell you that I hoped I might bear from 
Henry Creighton,” and a gleam of honest 
defiance darted from the full brown eyes. 

“Tes dimon, tee dee! I say for’t, ain’t 
you never goin’ to git over the foolish non- 
sense you showed for that schoolmaster?” 
pursued her mother, with great asperity. 
‘I’ve talked myself hoarse and blind about 
it. I should think you’d see—” but at this 
instant Mother Remington’s quick eye 
caught signs of over-rising in biscuits, 
doughnuts, loaf cake. Quickly conveying 
the two former to a cooler locality, she 
lifted a buge pan of cake risen to overtlow- 
ing to the table, and both hands were quick- 
ly employed in its ‘‘working over.” 

“Betsey,” she continued, ‘‘your contrari- 
ness will ruin you. Poverty, shiftlessness 
and book-larnin’, it seems to me, are chains 
that cling closer than a brother to that 
meechin kind of individoul—a teachin’ 
man. How ken you take up with sucha 
chance and give Squire Lyons’s son, Enoch, 
the go-by? I'll venture what you dare he’ll 
make as good a pervider as you’!! find in all 
the country round. Why, you’d oughter 
seen what a husband his pa, the old squire, 
made his ma, she that was Mahaly Price. 
Why, she had a real peg and fillet for her 
foretop, and no other woman in the town 
wore the bunnit ribbins she did.” 

‘I don’t see how they could,” said Betsey, 
mischievously. 

Mrs. Remington, taking no notice of this 
remark, pursued the subject to its end. 
“The squire made nothin’ of payin’ two 
and sixpence, or even three and ninepence 
a yard for’em. Ican’t doubtit, for Harri’t 
Eno tailored there year after year, and she 
told me. She had areal sale carpet for her 
front room, a hull chiny set of ‘flowin’ 
blue’ for her table, a posy bed sot out each 
side of her front door, and a chaise to ride 
out in, let alone her saddle and pillion.” 

“IT shan’t meddle with them, mother,” said 
Betsey, provokingly. ‘‘I think Enoch will 
need them all to help him settle in life.” 

‘Well, you mark my word, Betsey Rem- 
ington. I wouldn’t give a four-pen-sappeny 
towards supporting any man that didn’t 
pretend to know how to farm it, and was 
cracked on grammar.” 

“I wouldn't argue no longer,” said mild, 
peace-loving Aunt Polly, who had just 
given the finishing touch of polish to the 
pewter plates and dishes that had adorned 
the dresser, and now sat meekly rubbing 
the silver spoons. 

It was easy to see, although she had re- 
mained silent during this entire episode, 
where her feelings were, from an occasion- 
al beaming and compassionate look direct- 





ed over her spectacles at Betsey. ‘You 
know, sister Hetty,” she continued, “the 
good Book says the greatest of all virtues is 
charity.” 

“I don’t want none of your blind pas 
sages throwed up to me, Polly. I never see 
nothin’ in my Bible that sot a premium fair 
and square on shiftlessness, and I don’t 
want my child brought up to think so eith- 
er, but you'll beat round the bush to make 
it right for her from now till doomsday. A 
saint would grow lawless with you to read 
his futur for him. Betsey must know the 
req] ginewine truth of livin’ and I shall see 
to it that she does,” she added, as she set 
the cake tins, now filled with the delicious 
compound, on the broad mantel-piece in 
readiness for the oven, and, lighting a can- 
dle, went with empasis in her tread down 
the cellar stairs. 

Betsey had pressed the last fold into the 
handsome home-made damask, and »pened 
a drawer near Aunt Polly to deposit the 
ironing sheet and holder, giving her the 
while such a woeful glance as greatly touch- 
ed the old lady, who was fain to comfort 
her. 

‘Don’t say too much,” she murmured; 
‘your ma’s as sot as a stun boat and as 
quick as rate day. Only be patient, and it 
all may turn out better’n you think.” 

Betsey’s determined little face grew scar- 
let even to her hair; and hearing her moth- 
er’s returning fvotsteps she flitted into the 
buttery to avoid her searching gaze. 

Widow Remington’s buttery was of the 
ideal New England order. Scoured shelves, 
spotless and white; rows of milk pans, in 
which the cream had set in rich yellow 
folds; a host of jugs and jars ranged round 
the lower shelf; the cookey crock; the arti- 
choke and cucumber keg; the pickled pep- 
pers; the round of dried beef; the high 
shelf of cheeses, flanked at one end with 
honey and the other with jelly and pre- 
serves, and the handy and humble corner 
for cold victuals. 

As Mrs. Remington came in and deposi- 
ted the pitcher of current wine for the pies 
in progress, Betsey stood at the cupboard 
at its far end, apparently absorbed in re- 
viewing and wiping the china plates, while 
her thoughts went wandering out into the 
unknown world in search of a beloved form 
and face. 

And so the long morning went by in the 
pleasant, thrifty kitchen till the household 
affairs reached a most happy climax. The 
kitchen was sweet with straying ordors, 
and the ease of the culinary compounding 
was something wonderful to witness. There 
was no touch in New England cookery un- 
known to Mother Remington, and she man- 
aged the situation like one to the manor 
born. 

“Tury, Ketury,” called Mrs. Remington, 
without stopping her beating of eggs, toa 
little girl sporting with Rover in the door- 
yard. “See if ’Ratio is out to the corn 
house, and tell him to come and clear the 
oven out for me. By the time he’s swept 
it out I shall be ready to set in. Tell him 
to bring along the oven broom. Pick up 
your sun-bonnet; don’t let Rover chaw it 
inter flinders. Here’s a bunch o’ raisins 
and a piece o’ cake for ye. I'll hand it 
through the pantry winder.” 

‘‘Certain it does beat all how Hetty takes 
to that child,” soliloquized Aunt Polly as 
she hung the silver-cloths to dry on the 
stoop. ‘‘No wonder poor Roxy Harris 
died easy when she'd lodged her little gal 
with Hetty. She never humored one o’ 
hern so, nor thought o’ lettin’ anybody else. 
I can see that sister Remington fails every 
day.” 

‘‘Betsey,” called her mother, ‘‘l’ve ’sot in, 
and shall leave the cleanin’ up for you to 
look after, while I watch the baking. Bring 
down my best gingham and get me my 
broad white linen apron, and bring ’em to 
my bedroom, while {’m slickin’ up, and get 
my spectacles out of the stand drawer, and 
lay the weekly paper along with ’em. You'll 
find it under the piller to the settle. I hev 
to hide it |apologetically]; if I don’t it’s 
all read to pieces afore I get to it.” 

Betsey dutifully supplied her mother’s 
wants; and, as if to conciliate her, Mrs. 
Remington said: 

‘*You’re a good girl, Betsey; but it’s my 
bounden duty to keep yer from flyin’ up 
into the face of Providence. Girls need a 
sight o’ admonishin’. ” 

In an incredibly short time after the 
dishes were all in place, and ’Ratio’s wife, 
living near, came in to do her accustomed 
part, and the white pine floor was scoured 
and sanded to a high degree of excellence, 
when Betsey hung the kettle on for the 
restful cup of tea her mother so enjoyed 
after her morning’s work. 

In her own little room she made her sim- 
ple toilet, smoothed her hair and fastened a 
clean white van-dyke about her waist, its 
snowy rufile circling her pretty throat, and 
tied on a clean apron, pausing as she did so 
to gaze for the twentieth time from the lit- 
tle south window down the road in the di- 
rection of store and post-office. 

At last the old horse came in sight. Well 
she knew his sober trotting and the faint 
rattle of the old one-horse wagon, but Jim 
was not alone, and whoever could be with 
him? 

The old wagon rattled on into the yard 
past the window, and Betsey, with wide 





eyes and palpitating heart, realized who it 
was that had taken them so unawares. She 
came down stairs, rushed past Rover, who, 
stretched at length on the door-step, raised 
his head with a suspicious sniff, and in 
another moment found her hand clasped by 
Henry Creighton. 

‘*Well,” said Jim, as he threw the reins 
on the horse’s back and stooped to unfasten 
the trace: ‘I hed so much business on 
hand I took in a pardner, but 1 be blowed, 
Sis, if I didn’t forgit about yer post-office 
after all.” 

No need of apology. Jim could talk if 
he chose, but nobody heard him or cared 
what he said. They lingered a minute, and 
then walked slowly and in the most absorb- 
ed manner in the direction of the garden. 

Jim’s unpracticed eye followed them as 
he energetically stripped the harness from 
the horse and led him by his fore-top to the 
drinking trough. 

“TI reckon that wasn’t the kind o' mail she 
was worrin’ over,” he mused, ‘She seems 
tickled to death to see him; what do they 
want out here, I wonder? nothin’ there but 
lettis, rare ripes and green currants, and 
them not fit for pickin’.” 

The low, swinging, blossomy boughs 
shut them from sight or sound. The little 
birds flitting about on the tree tops were 
too happy in their love, and too busy in 
their life to notice them, and just exactly 
what he said, or how he said it, we can 
never know. Blissfully happy were their 
faces, however, as they turned back to the 
house, some half hour later, and sought 
Mother Remington in the kitchen. The 
wide swing-table was laden with the delic- 
ious cookery of the day, while the vacant 
oven, and its open door, told the secret of 
the broken watch. The weekly had slipped 
from her hand, and Mother Remington was 
in the land of dreams. 

Very hurriedly she resumed her self-pos- 
session and listened to the young lover's 
full story, as with Betsey’s hand in his he 
stood before her. There was a dignity and 
earnestness in his manner that compelled 
both attention and respect. 

‘Such good fortune has befallen me that 
I have come to talk it over with you,” he 
said. ‘I have been offered a partnership 
in my Uncie Job's store, he to furnish capi- 
tal, and Ito relieve him in every way, by 
taking the care and responsibility of the 
business; in other words, he asks me to be 
ason to him. He is alone in the world, 
save me. 1am now through studying and 
Uncle Job wants a home in which we may 
live together. Now I ask your gracious 
permission to take your daughter Betsey, 
whom I ardently do love, to make our home 
an earthly paradise. I have won her con- 
sent and pray you will not refuse to make 
us happy.” 

Mother Remington wiped her eyes with 
one corner of her starched linen apron, rose 
from her chair, returned to it, and finally 
spoke, 

‘*Young man, I owe you no ill-will, and 
I know that Betsey loves you. I never 
agin shall lay out to do this, or that, or 
vother, ‘cause in all human concait it would 
not turn out as I ’tended to hevit. I give 
her to you fair and above board, knowin’ 
that every hair in her blessed young hed is 
a honest one. She’s been my little girl, and 
I give the heart out o’ my body when I give 
her to you. Sorrer and loss comes fast 
enough in this world, and maybe it’s the 
best way to scrape up and save what true 
love squeezes into it?” 

Aunt Polly’s dear old eyes were dim with 
tears as she stroked her false front with one 
hand and gave Mrs. Remington the other, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Now I’m proud of you, sister 
Hetty, for you speak the things which be- 
come sound doctrine.” 

‘‘And now comes a hard point to settle,” 
urged Henry. ‘My uncle is obliged to go 
out to his possessions in Holland Purchase, 
and will be absent some time. He is obliged 
to start from New York on Saturday of 
next week or wait the next conveyance, 
which will not leave in months. I must 
return to help him off and to assume his 
duties. The stage leaves tomorrow night 
at six. MustI go alone, or will you grant 
me my wife? Remember,” he added with 
quiet dignity, ‘‘that my courtship has been 
a long one.” 

No word was spoken to settle the matter, 
but Jim declared it a master stroke of econ- 
omy that the quilting feast and the wedding 
supper should be one and the same. 

When Betsey Remington sought her room 
that night, a glorious moon wes silvering 
the silent earth, and asshe sat by her win- 
dow she tried to still the tumultuous beat- 
ings of her heart and to recall all the later 
events of the day. She went forecasting 
into the morrow, but could think of noth- 
ing with steadiness or quiet, in this first 
flush of her great rejoicing; but she smiled 
to herself and said, ‘‘To think of our 
quilting being turned into our wedding 
day—Henry’s and mine.”—Aigis and Gae- 
ette. 
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ELEVEN SONS BUT NO VOTE. 





A correspondent of the Jnter-Ocean gives 
the following account of a woman whose 
eleven sons served in the war, where three 
were killed, She never askeda pension. In 
common with all other women she is denied 
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a vote. But the United States has just voted 
her a pension of thirty dollars a month! 
This is the account: 

In the last week of the third session of 
the Forty-sixth Congress there was passed 
a dill to pay to Mrs. Elizabeth Upright, of 
Rockford, Iowa, ‘‘a pension from the pas- 
sage of this act at the rate per month now 
allowed to parents for the loss of children 
upon whom such parents were dependent.” 
The language of this act is peculiar, and 
the proposition for pension is based upon 
grounds different from any which have 
ever been brought before Congress. Mrs. 
Upright, now seventy-four years of age, has 
never appeared at the pension office in the 
character of an applicant, and in the lan- 
guage of the report of the House commit- 
tee, ‘‘the action in bringing her before Con- 
gress seems to have been prompted by a de- 
sire to do her honor, as well as to testify in 
a substantial manner the appreciation of her 
government.” 

The facts are that Mrs. Upright, former- 
ly Mrs. Merchant, sent ten sons to the vol- 
unteer army during the war for the Union 
and one son to the regular army after the 
close of the war. One of the ten sons serv- 
ing in the Union army died in service, one 
was killed in action, one was killed by an 
accidental discharge of a cannon, two were 
promoted from privates to commissioned 
officers, and these, with five others, were 
honorably discharged at the close of the 


war. 

This is an extraordinary record, and the 
more notable because neither the mother 
nor her sons sought either notoriety or rec- 
ognition from the government. The case 
was first brought to the notice of Congress 
in February, 1879, by the following letter 
from the Hon. George W. McCrary, then 
Secretary of War: 

War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, t 
Feb. 11, 1879. 
The Hon. N. ©. Deering, House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Smr: I have considered the petition of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Upright, of Butler County, 
Iowa, praying for the discharge from the 
military service of herson, N. M. Merchant, 
Battery B, Fourth gf which petition 
was presented by you, and is concurred in 
by numerous citizens. The discharge of 
this soldier is asked by the petitioner, who 
says that she is seventy-two years old, on 
the ground that she had ten sons in the Un- 
ion army during the rebellion, including 
one employed as a teamster, and that the 
one above named, her eleventh and young- 
est son, has served for over five years in the 
regular army. She furnishes the names of 
her sons and a statement of the organiza- 
tions in which they served. 

The papers having been referred to the 
Adjutant General for an examination of the 
records with a view to verify her statements, 
that officer reports that they are true in ev- 
ery particular. 

A LIST OF HER SONS. 


1. G. W. Merchant was a private, Com- 
pany C, Seventy fourth Illinois Volunteers, 
afterwards a lieutenant, and honorably dis- 
charged Sept. 26, 1865. 

2. Abel L. Merchant was a private, Com- 
pany C, Fifteenth Illinois Volunteers, and 
fied in the service. 

3. De Witt C. Merchant was a private in 
the last-named company, and was killed in 
action July 22, 1864. 

4. Enoch Merchant was corporal, Com- 
pany F, One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Llli- 
nois Volunteers, and honorably discharged 
Sept. 20, 1865. 

5. David O. Merchant wasa private, Com- 
pany ©, Seventy-.ourth Illinois Volunteers, 
and honorably discharged June 10, 1865. 

6. Silas B. Merchant was a private, Com- 
pany G, Forty-fourth Illinois Volunteers, 
promoted to first lieutenant, aad resigned 
Sept. 25, 1864. 

7. Arlo J. Merchant was a private in the 
last-named company, and honorably dis- 

charged Sept. 25, 1865. 

8. Lewis H. Merchant was a private in 
Company G, Forty-fifth Illinois Volunteers, 
and honorably discharged Sept. 26, 1864. 

9. Aaron Merchant wasa private in Com- 
pavy G, Fifteenth Wisconsin Volunteers, 
and was ki!led at Island No. 10, Dec. 26, 
1862, by the accidental discharge of a can- 
non. 

10 James B. Merchant, teamster, in the 
— th | ig nee sony department. 

11. Norman M. Merchant enlisted March 
8, 1873, as a private in Company B, United 
States Cavalry (regular), and was discharged 

March 11, 1878, by reason of expiration of 
term of service. He again enlisted May 4, 
1878, and was assigned to Battery B, Fourth 
Artillery, and is now in the service. 

The discharge of this soldier will be or- 
dered in accordance with his mother’s re- 
quest. 

Discharges from the army as matters of 
favor are not granted, except in extraordi- 
nary cases, but this is, in my opinion, such 
acase. Indeed, I doubt whether another 
like it can be found upon record, but if 
another can be found who gave ten sons to 
the service of our country during the war, 
she may confidently ask and expect to re- 
ceive similar favorable consideration. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GrorGe W. McCrary, 
Secretary of War. 

It was this letter that suggested to Con- 
gress the propriety of recognizing the 
claims of the mother of eleven Union sol- 
diers, and a bill was introduced at the sec- 
ond session of the Forty-sixth Congress 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. This committee submitted a re- 
port stating the facts, and closing with, 
‘Your committee are in full sympathy with 
these promptings, and most heartily rec- 
ommend the passage of the bill.” 

In the Senate the bill was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and Mr. Call, of 


that committee, submitted a report, in the 
course of which it was said: 

“There is no evidence as to the depend- 
ence of the petitioner on her sons for sup- 
port, but this fact may be assumed from 
the fact that they were all private soldiers, 
and from the fact that all her ten sons vol- 
unteered in the army. She is now at the 
extreme old age of seventy-four, without 
the means of support. In the opinion of 
the committee, the contribution to her coun- 
try of ten sons grown to manhood, in the 
prime of youth and energy, deserves the 
recognition and reward of apension. Your 
committee concur in the recommendations 
of the House committee and recommend the 
passage of the bill.” 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING ILLINOIS SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


A cordial invitation to all friends of the 
Social Science Association of Illinois, both 
in the State and elsewhere, is extended for 
the semi-annual meeting of the association, 
to be held in Cairo on April 20 and 21, 1881. 
Arrangements will be made as far as prac- 
ticable to provide private entertainment for 
all members of the association in attendance, 
aud all who contemplate being present at 
the meeting will please send notice by April 
10, to 





: Mrs. H. H. CAnDzEE, 
President of the Cairo Auxiliary Social 

Science Association and Vice-President 

of Illinois Social Science Association for 

18th Congressional District. 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME. 

‘‘Address of Welcome,”’ by the president 
of the Cairo Social Science Association. 

“The Future of Educated Women,” by 
Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, Chicago. 

“The Care of Dependent and Delinquent 
Children in Illinois,” by Rev. Fred. H. 
Wines, Springfield, secretary Illinois State 
Board of Charities. 

“Organized Charities in Communities,” by 
Rev. Benj. George, Cairo. 

“Prevention versus Reform,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Holt Babbit, Chicago. 

‘Imagination; its Uses and Abuses in the 
Relations of Social Science,” by Mrs. G. H. 
Lyman, Cairo. 

‘Fhe Practical Arts, in their Relation to 
Woman’s Work,” by Mrs. Victoria A. Root, 
Chicago. 

“Sciencein the home.” by Miss Mary 
Larned, Champaign. 

‘Popular Education beyond the School 
Room,” by Mrs. Isabella L. Candee, Cairo. 

“The Relation of Education to Temper- 
ance,” by Miss 8. A. Richards, Chicago. 

Reports from the officers of the associa- 
tion and department committes. 

A reception by the Woman’s Club and 
Library Association to ths members of the 
Illinois Social Science Association; a visit 
to the Cairo High School, and an excursion 
on the steamer ‘‘Three States,” to witness 
the meeting of the waters in the great riv- 
ers, are projected for those who attend the 
meeting. —Social Science Journal. 

KANSAS LEADS. 

Kansas leads in agood many things. Hus- 
band and wife have the same property rights. 
Fathers and mothers the same right in their 
children. The teachers in the city schools 
of Lawrence, Kansas, are paid according to 
the length of service from $35 to $55 per 
month, men receiving the same as women 
for equal service. How many cities can 
show as fair treatment? c. 
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A VIGOROUS APPEAL. 





The colored people of Tennessee have 
made a manly appeal to the Legislature vig- 
orously insisting on better school facilities. 
They want the per capita allowance in- 
creased from $1.46 to $3 per scholar, to pro- 
vide free schools for five months, and in- 
sist that the colored people, who constitute 
a fourth of the population and furnish half 
of its illiteracy, ought to have normal and 
higher instruction to provide them with 
competent teachers of their own race. 











“3 don’t want that Stuff,” 


Is what a lady of Boston said to her hus- 
band when he brought home some medicine 
to cure her of sick headache and neuralgia 
which had made her miserable for fourteen 
years. At the first attack thereafter, it was 
administered to her with such good results 
that she continued its use until cured, and 
was so enthusiastic in its praise, that she 
induced twenty-two of the best families in 
her circle to adopt it as their regular family 
medicine. That ‘‘stuff’ is Hop Bitters.— 
Standard. 


THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 

THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 

OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- { 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 

TERMS. 

One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 

CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 











The Best Music Books 


H Excellent ones 
Quartet Books for Choirs, sixes 
SON'S SACRED QUARTETS, THOMAS’S SACRED 
QUARTETS, BAUMBACH’S SACRED QUARTETS 
‘and his New Collection), BUCK’S MOT E COL- 
ON (and his Second Motette Collection), and 
DOW'S SACRED QUARTETS., (this last for Male 
Voices only.) Price of each of the above, $2.00, in 
boards, and $2.25 in c.oth. 


i Send for list of Easter 1s 
Easter Music! ssa“sstnems’ and’ begin, in 
time, to p! cel 








T H New and beautiful Sun- 
e@ beacon 6 f. day Schoo! Song Book. 
By J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN. 

is book was prepared by the best talent, and may 
safely claim to among the very best music books 
for Sunday Schools ever published. Examine it! 
Specimens mailed for 30 cents. 





Now subscribe for the MUSICAL RECORD, $2. 


H $2.00) is the best 
Gems of English Song Sse catiston’ot 
Bound Shect Maric (vees). ery popular. GEMS 
OF GERMAN SONG, ($2.) and MOORE’S IRISH 
MELODIES, ($2.) are also of the best books of the 
same class. 

2” Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD #TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 

















Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
nt Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 
The @nish of these will be the same as my 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$10.00 per dozen, 
nie Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
6s ‘* Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlar, 
Old pictures of every description. gt --)-| 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22-1 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and rp - 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body th 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chamietry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional p‘riod will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in gy - 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stad 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The wy apeey for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all - 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly2 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianes to Kent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 




















$72 A WEEK. $12 a ~ at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. dress Truz & Co Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Over Williams & Everett's 


NEW BOOKS. 


The King’s Missive, and other 
Poems. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. With fine steel portrait. 

1 vol. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

This book contains all the poems written by Mr. 
Whittier since the publication of ‘‘The Vision of 
hard” in 1878. ue wal be Staaity wee 
of American readers who not only regard 
Mr. Whittier with profound respect as a poet, but 
who also revere him as a man. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. With 
a fine, entirely new portrait, and twelve illustra- 
tions. Square 1@mo, tastefully stamped. $1.00. 

A beautiful little volume, containing selections 
made with great care from both the rt poet- 
ical works of Henry Wadsworth ngfellow, for 

day of the year. These selections are printed 

on the left-hand pages. O: the t hand are 

fivse the names of distinguished individ whose 

irth occurred on the days mentioned, and spaces are 

left for autographs. The book is bound in tasteful 

style, and is in all respects one of the best and most 
attractive birthday books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts 


From the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. I vol. 
16mo. gilt top. $1.50. 

These extracts from Thorean’s Journal have the 
same wonderful keenness of observation, the same 
remarkable love of nature, and the same original and 
individual style, which make all of Thoreau’s writ- 
ings so valuable and attractive. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 


By LUCY LARCOM. 16mo, gilttop $1.25. 

“The poems are eminently wholesome, sw natu- 
ral. Their ume is as characteristic of the soil 
they spring m as that of the sweet fern or the 
bay .”—Dr. O. W. Holmes. 

“This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigora air of the sea. 
No eweeter, truer, or more natu: sentiment. no 
simpler or more healthful verse, has recently ap- 
peared.”’—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00, 

A boek of thorough'y sensible, judicious, sympa- 
thetic, helpful talks to young people on Pa y 
Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reli- 
ance and Courage, th, Reading and Intellectual 
Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

“This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in litera- 
ture, society, life; it is the hand-book to possible ca- 
reers; it stimulates one with the idea that life is 
worth living; there are no dead words init. It is to 
be ranked with Principal Shairp's ‘Culture and Re- 
ligion,’ and with Dr. Clarke’s ‘Seif-Culture.’ The 

roduction of a book of this sort is not an every- 

ay occurrence; it is an event; it will work a revola- 
tion among yoang men who read it; it has the manly 
ring from cover to cover.”"—New York Times. 
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These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 


ere, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & C0.’S 


NEW & FORTHCOMING 


BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children ina 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value than a great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations. $1.50, 12mo. Half Ras- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this people and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
In the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading apen 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condenged the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 

ublic a volume which needs only to be examined to 

Secome a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By MISS C. M. YONGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50, 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The oem | manner in which 
the story is told, its pathos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the United States. 1) by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 
It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl. insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 

The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 











Mre. Diaz’s Writings 


Have been transferred from James R. Osgood to D. 


Lothrop & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends. 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beantifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 
Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
in one. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 


Chromo lithograph cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz has here prepared one of the jol- 

liest, and at the same time sensible story books ever 

offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 





32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Published March 26. 


A Fair Barbarian. 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. olum 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. norm 4 


“We have no hesitation in 
a 


8 
toy Lend he *, '—N. ¥. Heraid. 


“The Et and Burnett's sto- 
ties.” —| more . 
‘“hdre. Burnett fascluctes her’ 


readers without ap- 
will, making it thrill and vibrete ender the 
— influence of her genius.""—New Orleans Dem- 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, 18mo. $1.00. 





NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE BEST ART BOOKS. 


A Hand-Book of Legendary 
and Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely il- 
ustrated, and with a complete index. th 
$00 revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo, cloth, 


Painters,Sculptors,Architects, 


Engravers, 
AND THEIR WORKS. 


A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mone- 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Sev- 
$3.00 edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


= BY — 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


PRICE, $1.50, 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covert twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New En land life and manners, 
sho’ that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no eu’ 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-coun 
are full of high ocal color, pathos and piquancy, 

is attended with alternate tears and 


their 

smilee. Their narration is and spirited 
sparkling in all points, and Sallie th rare dra: 
matic 1, 

Certainly no ordinary novel 8 & greater 
variety of types, or illuatrates them than this 
saate group of short stories—less half the pum- 
ber in the book—and in no recent n of New Eng- 
land life are individuals more oe ° 
* * * Truly a work of rare excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a | return of interest 


than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


Boston. 


A Remarkable Book, 


—THE—— 


Legead of Thomas Didymus, 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLAREE. Cloth $1.75. 


Being the result of a long study of the New Tes- 
tament put into the form of a story of the time. 
The book embraces a Commen on the four Gos- 
pels and all the events in the live of Jesus; a de- 
—. of the condition of the world at the time 
of Christ's coming; the geography of Palestine; a 
description of Alexandria at that day, with its pub- 
lic and private life, and its museums and temples. 
Philo is introduced, and his method of interpreting 
the Old Testament. Jesus is shown as he would ap- 
pear to the various clasees around him—to the bigot- 
ed and liberal Pharisees, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the unprejudiced Romans, Interwoven with all 
are the traditions of the Talmud, with the religious 
customs derived from it. The view of Christ taken 
in this book 1s that of a rational Christianity, which 
accepts the supernatural element as in harmony with 
nature, combining the natural and supernatural in 
one. 





Advanced Readings and Reci- 


tations. 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
at of Elocution, Brown University. Cloth. 


esigned as a manual for oratory, and contains the 
rules for bis successful I Course of Study, Ex- 
ercises in Physical and Vocal Training and Expres- 
sion, in addition to a selection of some 2560 Gems of 
Prose and Poetry, which have the merit that they 
read and speak well—necessary qualifications too 
often lost sight of in the preparation of selections. 
As a text-book for both teachers and pupils, the pub. 
lishers confidently recommend this wok. 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 


CAMPBELL’S 
Hand-Book of English Sync- 
nyms. 


With an appendix showing the correct use of Prepo- 
sitions; also a collection of foreign phrases, By L. 
J. Campbell, author of ‘‘Pronouncing Hand-Book 
of 3,000 Words often Mispronounced.”” 32mo. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The chief use of a Book of Synonyms is to enable 
the writer to choose the appropriate word which for 
the moment he cannot recall whenever he wishes to 
varya form of expression or to speak with greater 


recision. 
. This little book, which can be carried convenient] 
in the vest pocket, contains over 40,000 words. An 
in an Appendix a treatment of pre —_— showing 
their sieht wae in connection with certain words, 
which can be found in no other book. 





Julia Ward Howe’s Books. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. 

A Plain Record of a Pleasant Journey. 
LATER LYRICS. 

Cloth, 16m0. Each...sesseseee ss. ceeee $2.00. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of —pP the Publishers. Cata- 
ogues mailed free to any address. 


Lee and Shepard 








PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL 
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to Editors of the Woman's 


Lr nistcabbeription, the change of date printed on 
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= io a receipt for renewals. ¢ 
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purpose. 
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THE NEXT STEP. 

It isnow more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry since women in Massachusetts began to 
move for equal rights. Very great gains 
have been made by changes in the laws, and 
in the public mind, by lectures, societies, 
clubs, the Woman’s JOURNAL, and by pri- 
vate individual effort. This year, we have 
found by application to the town meetings 
that there are many men ready to codper- 
ate with us, and to vote for our measure. 
Hence we seem to have reached a point 
when this sympathy and interest of the 
towns can be made available to this end. 
At the last regular monthly meeting of the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Society, a committee was 
appointed to confer with friends in the 
towns that inserted and voted on our article 
in the town warrant, with a view to organ- 
izing societies which will make active cen- 
ters to forward our cause all round their 
localities. It is therefore requested, that 
persons who are ready to aid in this way 
will communicate with either of the com- 
mittee, 8. C. Hopkins, Lucy Stone and 
Mrs. H. H. Robinson. We are voted down 
year after year. But a different result may 
now be hag with added effort, and an or- 
ganized forc@ through the States. Who 
will resp@hd at once? L. 8. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


In another column will be found a friend- 
ly criticism from one of our true co-workers 
‘‘A foreigner’s son,” who has his word in 
regard to the negative vote on Woman Suf- 
frage from men of foreign birth, and as 
compared with a similar vote from native 
born men. 

The point in the case may be illustrated 
thus: Ten people are starving. Three es- 
cape to abundant food, and then use their 
position and power to prevent the seven 
others from escaping. The sting of the 
hurt to those who remain is in that fact. 
The hunger and loss they had shared in 
common should have made the favored 
ones the bravest champions of the others. 

In the case of foreign born men, most of 
those who land here have had no political 
rights, Their sons who are born here know 
well the tale of wrongs which grows out of 
disfranchisement, and all the more should 
they side with the oppressed here. Some 
of them do, like ‘‘a foreigner’s son” in 
another column. But when every possible 
excuse has been made for those who do not, 
each repeated ‘“‘no” shows that a common 
wrong has not created a generous sympa- 
thy, and the pain is weighted and sharpen- 
ed, when the newly enfranchised foreign- 
er says ‘‘no” to the petition of the disfran- 
chised native born woman. 

Hamilton A. Hill isan Englishman. He 
has had every advantage this country has 
to give. Education, business, civil and po- 
litical rights. Entrenched in these, he 
says ‘‘no” year after year when thousands 
of American women ask for rights, to 
whose possession there was no obstacle in 

‘his own case. Every one of us feels unmix- 
ed resentment in such a case. 

When the son of the good Governor John 
A. Andrew says ‘‘no” the first feeling is of 
utter surprise, and then comes the pain at 
the pity of it, which almost drowns our 
own sense of injury. When the grandson 
of that Judge Hoar, who did love justice 
and equal rights, says ‘‘no,” we reme mber 
that any untoward act or word may come 

“In the shrunk channel of a great dezcent.”’ 
But at this day no negative vote on this ques- 
tion can find excuse. The votersof Massa- 
chusetts, and its law-makers sin against their 
own theory of government, mocking us with 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which they deny. In withholding 
my political rights they are as truly tyrants 
a8 was ever a slave-holeer on his planta- 
tion. History will hold them to be so 
with the added meanness in the fact, that 
it is their own mothers, wives and sisters 
that they commit to the political status of 
felons and fools. God forgive them. 

L. 8 
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PLEDGES OF MONEY. 





Every year the right of women to the 
baliot is voted down by the Legislature. 
Every year we renew our efforts, and we 
shall continue to do this till the cause is 





won, Butsuch growth is now made that 
if we had money to send lecturers to every 
town in the State there is little doubt that 
Massachusetts women might vote in the 
next presidential election. But whether 
they could or not, it is true our success is 
delayed by the lack of means with which to 
push our work. It ought not to delay. 
Pray, friends, let us have the pledges of 
money that will enable us to plan a 
thorough canvass of the State. Every sea- 
son of the year can be utilized for meetings. 
Can we not have pledges of hundreds and 
fifties, and tens, and fives? A letter re- 
ceived this week contained one hundred and 
fifty dollars, from one husband and wife to 
help this very work. A hundred such 
would enable every man and woman in the 
State to hear and understand the good 
gospel of equal rights for women, and then 
the votes would be ‘‘aye,” and not ‘‘no,” 
and we should in this State have for the 
first time ‘‘a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” Let every 
reader lay this to heart, and act upon it. 
Samuel E. Sewall at No. 5 Pemberton 
square, Boston, is the treasurer, and will re- 
ceive contributions and pledges. Let us 
have the money. Who will respond and 
do it now? L. 8. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE. 





Municipal Suffrage for wcmen was de- 
feated in the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, last week, by a vote of 81 in 
favor and 127 against it. (This includes 
five members paired on each side, the vote 
actually cast being 76 to 122.) The politi- 
cal complexion of the votes was as follows: 


REPUBLICANS, 
For Woman Suffrage..... Saiacthorsiedbeetdeideses 74 
Against Woman Suffrage.....+....-seeseeeeeeeeess 89 
Total. .cccccsccccccsccccces soccccece Ceecceceecece 163 
DEMOCRATS, 
For Woman Suffrage ......ccessscccececceceeesees 7 
Against Woman Suffrage... ..-+.+..-.sceeeeeeeeee 38 
Total........seccee 9eseend eee cbnsesscoecnsedccene +45 


Thus out of every eleven Republican leg- 
islators, five were in favor of Suffrage and 
six were opposed to it. While therefore 
we have not yet a majority of Republican 
votes, we have only to convert one more 
Republican out of eleven in order to secure 
a majority. 

The Democratic vote, on the other hand, 
was in the proportion of one in favor and 
six against Woman Suffrage. T. W. H. 
expresses surprise at this small proportion. 
But it is about the same asformerly. Even 
when John E. Fitzgerald exerted his power- 
ful influence in the Legislature, Woman 
Suffrage rarely received one Democratic 
vote inseven. This is notsurprising. The 
Democratic party of Massachusetts is large- 
ly composed of men of foreign birth. How 
can we expect the subjects of old world 
ideas and European tyranny to adopt at once 
the most advanced conceptions of persona] 
rights? While we sympathize with the in- 
dignation expressed by L. 8. at the general 
opposition of the foreign-born members, we 
condemn far more the course of such men 
as Andrew and Hoar: The descendants of 
illustrious ancestors, who have forgotten 
the traditions of liberty, and are recreant to 
the civilization of the age deserve and 
should receive our severest censure. The 
sons of Massachusetts mothers should be 
held to a higher standard than our natural- 
ized fellow citizens. From those to whom 
much has been given much will be required. 
“If the salt has lost its savor wherewith 
shall it be salted?” 

Let us now examine the attitude of the 
Prohibition members towards Woman Suf- 
frage. Of the ninety-five men who voted 
and paired for prohibition last week, there 
were: 


PROHIBITIONISTS. 
For Woman Suffrage......- PITT TITTTTTTT TTT 47 
Against Woman Suffrage..........+++++ Coececccece 37 
Not voting. ...........cccecscsscccccccseveccessees il 
Bota. scccccscsecccccccccccccccscccsceccccecs PPreeys | 


Of the 118 members who voted and paired 
against prohibition there were: 
ANTI-PROHIBITIONISTS. 


For Woman Suffrage .......-+-+csccseeeseeseecess 29 
Against Woman Suffrage. ......-sseceseccceseseces 77 
Not voting. ....--+ccoscccccseees eeeceeecece ooo. 12 
Total. ...cccvceccscccee oecsccce eee eeeenee test eres 118 


These figures show a majority of Prohibi- 
tion members in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
But if the thirty-seven Prohibitionists who 
voted against Municipal Woman Suffrage 
had voted in its favor the measure would 
have been carried by a handsome majority. 
And that would have given the women a 
vote on the question of liquor license in 
every town and city of the Commonwealth. 
These thirty-seven short-sighted and incon- 
sistent Prohibition members might have 
closed every open bar in Massachusetts if 
they had been willing to trust the ballot in 
the hands of their own mothers, wives and 
sisters. But they preferred to wait. 

The inference we draw from these figures 
is that the Woman Suffrage forces must 
continue to fight inside the existing party 
lines. The Suffrage question must be urged 
in the town meeting and the caucus. Re- 
publican Suffragists by so doing can easily 
control the election of a majority of Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives. What 
is needed is a Woman Suffrage committee 
in every town and city of the State. 

H. B. B. 





FIELD NOTES FROM WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin has been wide awake on the 
Suffrage question the past winter, with 
Mrs. Emma C. Bascom and the Suffrage pe- 
titioners on the one side, and the members 
of the Legislature pro and con. Senator 
Burrows introduced a bill to compel every 
adult woman in the State to say yes or no, 
on the question of her wish to vote, and to 
punish with fine every woman who refused 
to vote on the question and also every man 
who by ‘‘look, word or gesture interfered” 
with the women while casting this vote. 
On this bill arose a discussion in and out of 
the Legislature, which the State Journal re- 
ported in full, and thus spread wide as its 
circulation the opposing views on the Wo- 
man question. On our inside pages will be 
found large extracts from this discussion. 

7 L. 8. 
DO WOMEN CARE FOR SUFFRAGE? 

Weare oftenin receipt of letters from 
women who express great interest in the 
movement for women, and a desire to aid 
it. But they are private letters and have 
been held assuch. But of late, it is asserted 
in so many quartersthat women do not care 
for Suffrage that we have ventured to take 
the last that is at hand, and suppressing 
names, extract as follows: 


Ever since I aw your association at 
the convention in Cincinnati I have been 
trying to find time to send an article or let- 
ter to the Woman’s JoURNAL. My heart 
feels for the Woman’s cause more than 
anything inthe world. It seems to me that 
it isthe one great thing for which a wo- 
man of the present day should strive—the 
elevation of Woman. I amglad that I feel 
this and I must return my thanks to you. 
I had never heard much of the matter be- 
fore your meeting in Cincinnati. One day 
you asked me to Soin andI said ‘‘no.” The 
next day you asked again, and Isaid toyou, 
“If no one will know it, and my name is 
not published.” You laughed and said that 
in a few years I would write and thank you 
for it, which I now do, though I huve some 
regard for your very precious time. Then 
I was afraid of a conventional home opin- 
ion, but since then the JouRNAL has heen 
the leaven working inthat home and the 
whole is leavened and we all came out bold- 
ly on the right side. 

I was anxious, really care-full, to do some- 
thing for the cause. It lies very deep in 
my heart, and I know of no way that I can 
help it except by writing, and so I will use 
that power. There is nothing dearer to me 
—not even the missionary cause. O, the 
whole thing burns in my soul so intensely! 
and oe it is but little over a year since the 
spark was kindled. E. 

The next mail brought the article found 
in another column entitled ‘*The Experience 
of One Woman.” Itshows the painful limi- 
tations and hindrances which keep the 
hands of women tied, who yet feel the 
largest interest in the cause. Such cases 
appeal to all that is noblest in men to help 
remove the political bondage which op- 
presses women. Meantime women who 
are hemmed in and so hampered that they 
see no way to help themselves or other wo- 
men, must remember that their own discon- 
tent is one of the sources of power and of 
relief. It is the little spring in the moun- 
tain, that at last surely finds itsway out to 
join the largest rivers and the great ocean 
itself. One with the truth is a majority. 

L. 8. 








THE ATHOL TOWN MEETING. 

The town of Athol deserves more credit 
than our notice, clipped from the reports 
made to the daily papers, gave. Fifteen 
men and twenty-eight women petitioned 
the selectmen to insert an article for Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage in the town warrant. This 
was accordingly done. Ten women attend- 
ed the town meeting. The article on Suf- 
frage was taken from its regular order, that 
it might be voted on while the women were 
present, a courtesy which they appreciated. 
A motion was made to pass over our article, 
but a few words from a well-known citizen 
secured a vote of 61 in favor to 93 against, 
which is a good step in the right direction. 

L. 8. 
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NATIVE AND FOREIGN OPPONENTS. 





Eprror JoURNAL:—Permit the insertion 
of a few words suggested by your editorial 
on the vote last week in the Legislature on 
the question of Municipal Suffrage for wo- 
men. It is not to be wondered at that Mas- 
sachusetts women should feel hurt at such 
a vote, that the hurt is all the more cruel 
because a part (less than one-sixth) of the 
vote inthe negative was cast by those of 
foreign birth or parentage, maybe. Before 
condemning our foreign(?) opponents let us 
judge them fairly. A large majority of 
them are foreign only by parentage, they 
are born and educated here, have the ad- 
vantage of our common schools, and inter- 
course daily with the native people—likely 
to adopt their notions and take on their 
prejudices, They find the natives of the soil 
divided on the question—a large majority 
of the American members of the House 
voted in the negative. They are of opinion 
also that the adoption of the measure may 
affect their party vote unfavorably in the 
cities. So much may fairly be urged in 
their excuse. 

But is not the hurt sorer and the pain 
greater when by the side of the so-called 





foreign names we see those of Andrew and 
Hoarand others once famed in Massachu- 
setts story? Is it not sadder to one who 
hoped for the adoption of this slight 
concession to justice and right to find that 
it is opposed by the son of the great war 
governor and philanthropic reformer of 
Massachusetts? The son of the European 
immigrant who landed here in the igno- 
rance and indigence which centuries of op- 
pression and wrong had fastened upon him 
may well be pardoned, if his lights are no 
better or brighter than those caught from 
the flame kindled at Concord more than a 
century ago, and still popularly supposed 
to be blazing more intensely than of old. 
What wonder is it, then, that those who, 
honestly enough desiring to legislate in ac- 
cordance with the best sentiment of Massa- 
chusetts, should find that sentiment repre- 
sented in their opinion by such names as 
have been already noticed, and follow their 
lead. When Republicans with an ancestry 
American for generations are thus at fault, 
let us not be too hard on the Democrats, 
whose fathers came over in the ‘‘Plymouth 
Rock,” an emigrant ship, instead of landing 
on it. 

Is not our cause in greater danger when 
the sons of the men who once stood as the 
champions of justice and right, forget the 
traditions of their homes, and the gallant 
struggle of their sires in behalf of equal 
rights for men, and enroll themselves in the 
ranks of those who deny such rights to wo- 
men? A FOREIGNER’s Son. 

April 2, 1881. 
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WOMEN’S WAGES. 


“Wayland on Women's Wages.”’ ‘‘Women’s Wages 


and Suffrage.” ‘Political Economy and Women’s 
Wages.”” ‘‘College Text-books and Women’s 
Wages.” 


One of the things that women, awaken- 
ing to their duties and rights, find hardest 
to bear is the discrimination against them 
in all the lines of employment. With the 
exception of a few small districts the entire 
world countenances this practice; women’s 
wages varying from one-half to nine-tenths 
the wages of men. The powers that be 
(masculine) declare with considerable em- 
phasis that this is right, and present some 
curious arguments to sustain this position. 
A fair specimen of these reasonings is the 
treatment of the subject of women’s wages 
in Wayland’s ‘‘Political Economy,” as re- 
cast by Aaron L. Chapin. The chapter 
seems to have escaped from some yellow 
volume of the end of last century, and to 
have slipped into the present work by 
stealth. The statements hardly deserve to 
be called arguments, and need only one 
passing glance to perceive their weakness. 
Yet this work is used as a text-book in 
many colleges in this country, and the old 
error is being perpetuated continually for 
lack of challenge. 

‘There is a prevalent opinion that women 
are mentally and physically inferior in all 
powers necessary to the highest efficiency,” 
says Dr. Wayland. Without questioning 
either the fact of the opinion or its correct- 
ness, let us apply directly the conclusion 
given further on: ‘‘And, therefore, whenev- 
er women, in spite of this opinion, happen 
to have these powers in an equal degree with 
man, they should receive less wages.” Is 
this intended for reasoning? Because the 
principal of a school mu3t be a man, there- 
fore, of two subordinates, a woman occu- 
pying an equal position with a man, and 
doing equally good work, shouid receive 
only half the pay! 

‘‘In the order of nature and in the con- 
stitution of society it is ordained that the 
sphere of Woman should be the home.” 
Again leaving unquestioned the correctness 
of the statement, let us apply the conclu- 
sion: Therefore, whenever any women are 
so unfortunate as to have no homes, they 
should receive less pay for whatever work 
they may take up than men under like con- 
ditions! And in the constitution of society 
it is ordained that the sphere of educated 
men should be mental labor, and the sphere 
of uneducated men should be manual la- 
bor; therefore, if the educated man chooses 
to undertake digging post-holes he shall re- 
ceive half the regular pay for that labor; 
or, if the uneducated man feels a call to 
something higher and prepares himself for 
it, he shall be excluded by a discrimination 
in pay. How well it works! 

Again the oracle speaks: ‘‘The wages of 
women are adjusted to the expectation that 
they will marry, and be supported bya 
husband.” And, therefore, the large num- 
ber of women who do not marry, and that 
other large number who, instead of being 
supported, are compelled to support not 
only a shiftless husband but also a growing 
family,—all these should receive only half 
the pay given to men of equal ability. It 
begins to look like a well-laid plan for fore- 
ing women into matrimony. And how well 
this will operate in the other direction! 
Suppose bachelors were paid only half the 
wages received by married men; would not 
the number of unmarried women in Massa- 
chusetts be reduced in short order? 

“The actual organization of society is 
constituted on this basis of less compensa- 
tion for women’s labor.” It is so, therefore 
it should be so. Truly, a convincing ar- 
gument for the American people in the 





nineteenth century! This was the position 
of the Roman Church in the sixteenth ven- 
tury, and of George Third in the eigh- 
teenth, but even then the argument was 
not considered sufficient. It is the rallying 
cry of the opposition to every reform, and 
though absurd on its face, is rooted deep in 
prejudice, ignorance, selfishness and big- 
otry. 

‘There are feminine instincts that prompt 
women to draw back from many occupa- 
tions,” And, therefore, shades of Aris- 
totle and Kant! in those occupations to 
which their feminine instincts admit them 
they should receive less wages than men, 
for equally good work. This is twaddle 
unworthy of notice if it were not for the 
galling bonds it helps draw tighter. On 
this principle it would appear that if some 
instinct prompts me to draw back from 
blacksmithing, while a brother carpenter 
has ro such aversion, then I should receive 
lower wages than this fellow-craftsman, 
notwithstanding I can build as well and as 
rapidly as he. 

‘Many women who seek employment are 
partly or wholly supported from other re- 
sources.” Does the man who is partly or 
wholly supported by other resources re- 
ceive less wages than another man wholly 
dependent upon the income from his la- 
bor? Did anyone ever hear of an employ- 
er asking an applicant for work whether he 
had any other means of support? Absurd. 
This argument is manufactured from noth- 
ing for the special benefit of women. 

This is the reasoning that leads to the 
conclusion. ‘Inthe nature of things, there 
is some good reason why the wages of wo- 
men should never be as high as those of 
men.” Now we submit to any man of com- 
mon sense that such arguments lead to no 
conclusion whatever, much less to any such 
conclusion as here given. Nevertheless, 
the fact of the discrimination exists, and 
these statements of the political economy 
do not even account for the fact. 

By all the laws of the science, the wages 
of a number of individuals doing the same 
work with eyual rapidity and equal 
thoroughness should be the same; and, with 
this one exception of women’s wages, they 
arethe same. All the arguments presented 
by Wayland would demand a discrimination 
against various classes of men. But we 
find no such inequality; hence it must be 
concluded that the discrimination is made 
because the objects are women. 

Much of this injustice is due to the an- 
cient prejudice against broadening the 
sphere of women’s action—the feeling of 
the dominant class that it must keep the 
oppressed under, but more to the fact that 
women cannot vote. Just as soon as wo- 
men obtain the franchise, so soon will this 
grinding cease. Let employers and legis- 
lators once feel that they are answerable to 
women for their actions; that they owe to 
them also, in part, their social security and 
their political position, and they will quick- 
ly remedy this evil,—and not till then. 
Women who are disposed to be indifferent 
to the agitation of the Suffrage question 
should understand that all other rights are 
secured only by the right to vote. 

W. H. Carron. 

Lawrence, Ks. 
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SCHUOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


BULL-DOZING WOMEN. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—Hundreds of women 
in this State were debarred from voting by 
falsehood and intimidation, and it is time the 
truth of this matter was known. No soon- 
er had the School Suffrage law passed than 
the wildest statements about it were made. 
It was published that the Governor had re- 
celled the bill from the Secretary of State 
after signing it (which he could not do), 
and vetoed it; that the law was unconst:- 
tutional; that it was defective and inopera- 
tive; that it did not apply to cities and vil- 
lages; that it had been repealed; and like 
untruths. Pains were taken to hide its ex- 
istence from the women by corrupt school 
officials, who told the women that the law 
did not apply tc the places where they 
lived, or they said naught about its passage. 
The Department of Public Instruction 
flooded the State, just before the elections 
last fall, with an untrue statement that only 
the rich women could vote; that the chil- 
dren’s mothers could not, unless they held 
real estate. The story was aiso set afloat 
that the attorney-general had indorsed this 
statement; a story, however, which that 
gentleman very promptly repudiated. All 
this was corrected as fast and as far as we 
could; but it unavoidably did much harm. 

Wholesale hindrance and intimidation 
too, were used. In Albany many women 
were threatened by their own husbands with 
expulsion from house and home, imprison- 
ment or bodily violence, if they dared vote; 
while many others were deterred by insult, 
and by threats of social persecution, both 
from voting and from working with us. 
Some of the newspapers also shamefully 
ridiculed and abused those who sought to 
vote. In some districts the inspectors re- 
fused to register qualified women, while in 
others the latter’s votes were challenged 
and mobs yelled and otherwise annoyed the 
voters. In Knowersville the village teach- 

er went to every house and threatened the 
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women with State prison if they dared vote. 
In Mount Morris the president of the Board 
of Education denounced the ladies who in- 
duced others to vote. In Fayetteville, Sar- 
atoga and elsewhere the ladies’ request for 
a share in making the tickets was scornfu'ly 
ignored. In Port Jervis the Board of Ed- 
ucation refused a good hall that was offer- 
ed, and had the election in a low, dirty little 
room. Smoke was puffed in the ladies’ 
faces, challenges were frequent, and all 
sorts of impudent questions were asked of 
the voters. In Long Island City many la- 
dies were challenged, and stones were 
thrown in the street at Mrs. Emma Gates 
Conkling, the lady who was most active in 
bringing out the new voters. In New 
Brighton the village paper threatened the 
women with jail if they voted; and when a 
motion was made in one district that the 
ladies be invited to attend, a large negative 
vote was given, one man shouting, ‘‘We 
have enough of women at home; we don’t 
want ’em here!” At West New Brighton 
it was claimed that the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction’s untrue opinion was binding 
on the meeting, and it was openly announced 
that the meeting should be too turbulent for 
ladies, insomuch that ladies who intended 
to go staid away, and the few who went 
were obliged to wait till all the men had 
voted. In Newham a gang of low fellows 
took possession of the polling place early, 
filled it with smoke of the worst tobacco, 
and covered the floor with tobacco juice; 
and through all this the few ladies who ven- 
tured to vote had to pass. In New Yorka 
man who claims to be a gentleman said, ‘‘If 
my wife undertook to vote I would trample 
her under my feet.” In New Rochelle the 
school trustee told the women they were 
not entitled to vote, and tried to prevent a 
meeting being held to informthem. Clergy- 
men from the pulpit urged women not to 
vote, and a mob gathered at the polls and 
blocked the way. Twenty women came to 
Mrs. Blake and expressed warm sympathy, 
but said their husbands would not let them 
vote. These are but samples of the difficul- 
ties under which the new law went into op- 
eration; and it isthe truth that there was 
as much bull-dozing of votersin New York 
as even in the South, though sometimes by 
other means. 

I wish all Suffragists in the State, who 
have not already done so, would send me 
their addresses at once. The chance is good 
for the success of our bill; but the help of 
all is needed. 

James K, HamriTron WILLCox. 
Sec. N. Y. W.8. 8S. 0., 136 State St., Albany. 
~o- 
SCHOOL MEETING AT MADBURY. 
Dover, N. H., March 31, 1881. 

Eprror JourNAL:—I herein send you a 
report of a school meeting held in a neigh- 
boring town, and published in the Daily 
Republican last Monday. There is a gener- 
al turnout of the ladies to vote in school 
meetings in the towns in this country this 
year, and everybody acknowledges that the 
influence of women is wonderful in keeping 
order. Insome districts the winning party 
celebrate their victories by having very 
elaborate suppers at the houses of the suc- 
cessful candidates. The good cause is cer- 
tainly moving on to complete victory in a 
few years in New Hampshire. 8. 

The following is the article referred to. 

For several days there have been rumors 
of a great contest going on in Madbury, in 
the depot district’ The report was that 
candidates and their friends were canvass 
ing from house to house, night and day, to 
entice the voters to pledge themselves to 
attend the meeting and vote for them. 
Some pledged, others did not, so that the 
count of noses was left inan exciting un- 
certainty. There are in the district about 
ninety voters, men and women. 

I had heard of women’s voting, but had 
never seen such a daring act performed, as 
city ladies are not — that privilege in 
New Hampshire. I was curious to see just 
how the thing was done, having heard such 
horrible prephecies in former years of what 
it would be. I wanted to see if those old 
prophets of evil were really true or false in 
their forebudings. The report here in 
Dover was that a large number of ladies 
were to meet at Col. Young’s house, near 
by the school house, and when the time 
came for them to vote, they would march 
up in solid ranks to the ballot-box, vote and 
then retire. I expected to arrive there at 
about the time the ladies would be march- 
ing up; something the same as Sherman’s 
couquering legioas marched down through 
Georgia, sweeping all before them. 

Well, last Saturday, at a quarter past 
three, I arrived at the brick school house. 
The meeting had been organized about fif- 
teen minutes. Outside the house were a 
dozen men and boys, quietly engaged in 
conversation. Hitching my horse and en- 
tering, 1 found the room crowded full of 
men and women, about an equal number of 
each I should judge, and voting for moder- 
ator was going on. Everybody seemed to 
be interested, but there was no loud talk or 
excitement apparent to an outside observer. 
All of the ladies and most of the men were 
sitting at the school desks or on settees. 
There was no smoking or tobacco chewing 
to be seen, or improper language uttered in 
my hearing, or that of any lady, so far as I 
could learn. How great the contrast be 
tween that and an ordinary town meeting, 
where men alone meet! 

At the count of votes it appeared that Mr. 
Asa Young had 36 votes, and Mr. Ivory 
Kelly 41, for moderator. Then came the 
vote for schoo] committee, which had been 
so excitedly canvassed during the week past. 








The voting was conducted rapidly, but with- 
out rushing or crowding. Did the ladies 
vote just like men? Oh, no. They voted 
just like women! They took their turn 
with the men just as they ask for letters at 
the post-office—now a woman, then a man. 
The ladies attended in their elegant cos- 
tumes, passing in their ballots with their 
dainty kid gloves, while the horny-handed 
farmers were clad in their best Sunday 
suits, and passed up their ballots as firmly 
as they would swing the scythe or hold the 
low. 

: The result of the ballot was the same as 
before; Mr. Young had 36 and Mr. Kelley 
41 votes, a total of 77 out of a possible 90 
in the district. There were abont as many 
women voted as men, and they were about 
equally divided between the candidates. 
The victorious party did not cheer or taunt 
the defeated party. Everybody appeared 
politely good-natured, whatever their in- 
ner feelings might be. I understood that 
the defeated party claims to have been un- 
fairly treated by the powers that were in 
the matter of keeping off from the check- 
list the names of several who were legally 
entitled to vote. If such is the case, justice 
will doubtless be done, as I understand the 
affalr is to be investigated and the metter 
decided according to law. J. 6 
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A MEMORIAL FOR MRS. CHURCHILL, 


At the regular meeting of the Rhode Island 
Women’s Club, held Wednesday, March 
16th, 1881, the following expression in re- 
gard to the death of Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill was presented and accepted: 


The members of the R. I. W. Club, mov- 
ed by a sense of personal loss in the sudden 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, de- 
sire to place on record their recognition of 
her loving service as an affectionate tribute 
to her memory. 

While we acknowledge in our sorrow the 
Divine Being who has power over life and 
death, we remember that faithful service 
here finds full fruition hereafter; we take 
pleasure in recalling her unwearied energy 
and industry through a life by no means 
free from anxiety and care; her earnest and 
unselfish devotion to ali true reforms; her 
untiring labors in behalf of the oppressed 
and struggling, especially among women, 
and her zeal in promoting the highest inter- 
ests of her city, State and country. 

Keenly alive to the sufferings which be- 
long to humanity, she labored to do her 
part to illuminate the darkness of ignorance 
with the light of reason and intelligence, 
and the work which she did will survive 
with the spirit which actuated it. Asa 
club we feel bound to her by a strong per- 
sonal relation. Our organization and suc- 
cess have been largely due to her influence 
and devoted efforts. Though she had re- 
cently left us for a new home, her heart 
was here, and we rejoice that her last days 
were spent among her nearest friends, and 
in the city she loved so well. As membres 
of the club which was sv dear to her, we 
shall cherish her memoay with sincere re- 
spect and affection, and in tender sympathy 
we offer to the afflicted family this token of 
our loving regard. 


The respect and affection which Mrs. 
Churchill won by her fearless and unselfish 
advocacy of the right led to a vote that im- 
mediate action should be taken in regard to 
an encuring memorial to her memory. It 
was therefore voted to appoint a committee 
to receive subscriptions and to prepare a 
definite plan for such a memorial. At an 
early date the announcement will be made 
of the names of the committee and of their 
decision. It is hoped that the subscription 
which has been commenced by the R. I. 
Woman’s Club will receive generous con- 
tributions from the many admirers of Mrs. 
Churchill and of her work. ReEc’p Szc., 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ELIZABETH BURNAP LUCIA. 








Elizabeth Burnap Lucia, wife of Col. J. 
H. Lucia, of Vergennes, Vt., and daughter 
of Hon. Charles Reed, of Montpelier, passed 
from earth January 5th, aged thirty years. 
In spite of almost constant physical suffer- 
ing, she was ever actively interested in the 
cause of temperance and Woman’s enfran- 
chisement. A subscriber to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL for many years, she was not satis- 
fied with merely reading it herself, but sent 
it to do missionary work among her friends 
and neighbors, thus making many converts. 
Quietly but most earnestly did she work 
while her day—which ‘was all too short— 
lasted. Her husband and three little child- 
ren survive her. Her fresh young face; 
full of eager interest in the cause of her 
sex, is very vividly inmy memory, as I saw 
her under the shelter of her father’s roof, 
whose inmates will receive the sorrowing 
sympathy of all who know them. LL. 8. 





SARAH D. BARNARD. 

Sarah D. Barnard, wife of Simon Barn- 
ard, formerly of Chester County, died in 
Philadelphia March 25th. Mrs. Barnard 
was one of the old abolitionists. At atime 
when nothing less than a lofty moral cour- 
age, thorough independence of character 
and a clear conception of the justice of 
their cause could have withstood and en. 
dured the obloquy heaped upon abolition- 
ists, Mr. and Mrs. Barnard received and en- 
tertained as guests at their house such ad- 
vocates as William Lloyd Garrison, Theo- 
dore Parker, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia 
Mott, Joshua R. Giddings, John G. Whit- 
tier, Chas. C. Burleigh, Frederick Doug- 
lass and others, all of whom were then un- 





der the ban of popular displeasure, though 
now famous, honored and renowned. 

Nor was she less an avowed advocate and 
friend of Woman Suffrage. She has been 
a subscriber to the WoMAN’s JouRNAL from 
the first. In her domestic and social life 
her gentle manners and intelligent conver- 
sation held a charm for all who came with- 
in their influence. In her case there was 
no conflict between home duties and home 
life and a cordial active interest in the great 
questions which interest the outside world. 
One of her daughters says, ‘She has left 
no inheritance more valued than the con- 
fidence she inspired me with of the capabil- 
ities of her sex.” It was my good fortune 
to have shared her home in the anti-slavery 
times, and to have met her elsewhere, and 
the same impression remains with me of 
her, through the quiet strength, the steady, 
well poised, self-reliant qualities which ap- 
peared always with her. It is worth hav- 
ing lived to leave such a memory. LL, 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The New York Hvening Post, is to appear 
as a quarto. 


Miss Robinson of the Boston University 
Law School has applied for admission to 
the bar. 


It is now illegal in Wisconsin for any man 
to ‘‘treat” another by paying for his drinks 
of liquor. 


Mrs. Foster’s reply to Chancellor Cros- 
by’s calm view of temperance is published 
in the Prohibitionist at Des Moines of 
April 1st. 


The leader of the classes at Vassar Col- 
lege is a Japanese girl. She is from the 
élite of Japanese society, and is both stylish 
and popular. 


Three States, Oregon, Nebraska, and 
Arizona, have constitutional amendments 
pending to secure Suffrage for women on 
the same terms as men. 


In another column wil] be found the an- 
nual notice of the Harvard Examinations 
for women, held simultaneously at Cam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati. 

The strike of the female custom trousers 
makers has had the effect of inducing the 
majority of their employers to accede to 
their demand for increased pay. 


The corporation of Harvard College have 
asked Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., to fill 
the chair to be left vacant by the retirement 
of Dr. Peabody, and he has the matter un- 
der consideration. 








Scribner’s Magazine for May will contain 
an article on Jenny Lind by Sir Julius Ben- 
edict, who accompanied her on her Ameri- 
can trip in 1850. A portrait of Lind has 
been supplied by Closson. 


‘The New England Women’s Club, which 
requires most commendable reticence in 
regard toits doings, had a poetical picnic 
at its last meeting which showed many 
bright gems, a few of which may perhaps be 
given to our readers. 

A. K. Loring announces that he will 
show a lovely collection of Easter Cards, 
Eggs, Panels, Nests, Satin and Silk Memen- 
toes, Surprises, etc., at his new store, direct- 
ly opposite the Boston Theatre, two doors 
above R. H. White’s. 


Colorado seems moved tojthe very base of 
its mountains on the Suffrage question. 
The women are taking their own part in 
the most satisfactory manner, and men are 
helping as men should. Next week our 
readers shall hear about it. 


Miss E. 8. Eastman M. D., a graduate of 
the Boston University School of Medicine, 
is located in Fitchburg 3551 Main street. 
Fitchburg is to be congratulated on having 
her as a physician. Her bright pleasant 
face is itself a restoration. We wish her 
abundant success. . 


The two heaviest tax-payers in Brookline 
are women, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bowditch 
paying $10,314 and Miss Adele G. Thayer 
$9480. But at the Brookline town meeting 
the men voted that women should not vote 
on laying the taxes or on the use of tax 
when collected, or anything else. 


In all parts of the city of Indianapolis the 
ground is being broken for cellars whee 
new houses aretogoup. There are more 
new buildings commenced this season than 
in any March since 1873, and the indica- 
tions are that masons, carpenters and build- 
ers are to have a busy spring and summer. 


About twenty-five gentlemen and three 
ladies met in Cooper Institute, New York, 
and perfected an organization known as the 
New York Cremation Society. Rev. J. D. 
Bengless, a chaplain in the United States 
navy, was elected president. Its object is 
to encourage the practice of cremation af- 
ter death among all classes. 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Assembly prohibiting the telegraph 
companies from charging over 20 cents for 
messages of 15 words, exclusive of the ad- 
dress and signature. The bil] also provides 
that the press rates shall be one-half those 
given above, with a penalty of $500 for each 
offense, half to go to the state and half to 
the informer. 


CARPETS. 


BUY DIRECT of the MANUFACTURERS 


We are now offering a Special Line of Carpets, which 
are well worth the inspection of all buyers, * 





100 Pieces ROYAL WILTONS, . . at $2.25, usual price, $2.00 
250 “ MOUQUETTES, .....150, “ 2.00 
500 “ BEST BODY BRUSSELS, . 1.25, “ 1.75 
1000 “ TAPESTRY, ...... %, “ = 1.00 
600 “ EXTRA SUPERFINE, 75 &85, “ 1.00 


Special Line English Sheet Oil Cloths, $1.00. 





These goods are of the best qualityland warranted, and are sold much 
below the market value. 


John X James Dobson, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 














Soap for all purposes, and the only 
with onreue borax lye, contains no 
es ly 


is invaluable. It has great 
A necessity in every house for all vari 
POUND bars, with maker's name, WM. D 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICAL 

uine dorax soap made. red 

ulteration and is fully equal to the best im 

adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, such as silks, baby-linen, nets, Pa ete., 
merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the hea¢ 

and disinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest FUL!) 

EYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of 

nial medals on face of wrapper. For sale by all first class grocers. 


DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


from pure and clean material 
rted Castile Soap. Iti 





Cran 


and Centen- 











bargains. 


in the world, for 15c., 25c., and 50c. 


marked down from 
75c. Curls in all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 


No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods — 


seen and inspected before being pai: 


be 
ibserve the following price list: One lot 


for. No obligation to — oods unless perfectly satisfaotory. 

French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— 

Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for ..ssecsesseeeeee $10 Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for...++++++++++ - 4 
Weighing 4 02., 30 in. long, fOr..--+.ssseeeeeeees 7 Weighing 2% oz.,over 24 in. long, for. ..-.....++++ 3 
Weighing 314 0z., over % yard long, for.....+++++ 5 Weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long......... coocee 8 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these th 
Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 
of 50c., 75c , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of Real 
rice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra 
oovy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., finest 
85c. being less than half the cost of importation. Coudray’s Cos- 

metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; less than cost. The } size a Nets, 10c.; 
25c. French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


e greatest 

to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low prices 

air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 
$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 


rant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. orn hair and 
combings taken in exchange. 

PARIS HATR STORE ' 
426 Washington St., corner Summer, e ° BOSTON, 
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Miss Frazar, whose card will be found 
under our Special Notices, modelled the 
“Puck” which was on exhibition at Doll 
and Richard’s, last winter, and which was 
commended in some of the daily papers. 


The Female Suffrages came up in the 
Legislature for their annual rebuff last week 
and went away smiling softly to,themselves, 
fully conscious that the worst thing which 
could befall them would be the obtaining 
of that for which they petition; since then 
women would vote no more than now, and 
the leaders, like Othello, would find their 
occupation gone.— Boston Courier. 


“I never saw such apathy,” writes a 
friend in St. Petersburg of the czar’s death 
to the Paris correspondent of the New York 
World. ‘‘The crowd last evening about 
the place was laughing and joking. Occa- 
sionally an old woman would cry. He 
seems to have lost completely the sympa- 
thy of his people by his conduct toward 
that woman, making her his wife within 
three months of the death of the empress.” 


An extremely useful device, the invention 
of Mr. A. A. Faunce, depot-master of the 
Fitchburg Railroad in this city, has been 
placed over the clock at the station. It is 
an automatic bulletin, which exhibits the 
telegraphic reports of all Western and 
Northern trains, tells the time they are due, 
and if late, the number of hours or minutes. 
All questions relative to trains, asked by 
patrons are answered bya glance at the at 
the bulletin. 


In the midst of the Suffrage agitation in 
Wisconsin this winter the State Journal 
published the following item, the glad ex- 
pression of one woman, which might have 
been multiplied by many thousands in and 
out of that State. ‘Please allow a stranger, 
detained here by the late storm, to con- 
gratulate the ladics of this city for having 
one citizen who is interested enough in her 
own and the welfare of womanhood to give 
a pointed reply to Senator Burrows. All 





honor to Emma C. Bascom.” 


The Industrial Aid Society provided 560 
men with transient work during the past 
winter, and has since provided for 150 men 
and boys, mostly in permanert places. In 
the women’s department 165 women have 
been provided either with day’s work or 
permanent places in families, Thus it ap- 
pears that though the women outnumber 
the men, and always have less pay for their 
work, fewer of them require assistance. 
There are also fewer women in our prisons, 
jails, poor houses and reformatories, and 
the “‘body politic” thinks it safest to keep 
them altogether out of that. 


The association of registered women 
voters of Ward 23 held its annual meeting 
in the Methodist Church, Jamaica Plain, 
last week, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney presiding. 
The reports showed the association to be in 
& prosperous condition. The name was 
changed to the ‘“‘School Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Ward 23,” and Mrs. Cheney was re- 
elected president. After the business meet- 
ing a discussion of the question of the con- 
tinuance of the Jamaica Plain High School 
was held, and resolutions setting forth the 
opinion that the abolition of suburban high 
schools would be false economy were offer- 
ed and adopted. 


Female Suffrage obtained its annual re- 
jection in the House of Representatives yes- 
terday afternoon. The cause appears to 
make very little headway from year to year, 
but it costs legislative time and consider- 
able money to hear and then defeat its ad- 
vocates. The class of society upon whom 
the privilege is sought to be thrust evinces 
avery slight desire to avail of it, and its 
judgment should be decisive in the case, as 
it is that of persons intelligent and well-in- 
formed enough to pass upon the question. 
Why make women voters against the silent 
but effective protests of their indifference 
in the matter? One point might be put to 
the test of a popular showing, viz., whether 
the mass of women really, in their hearts, 





thank the champions of Female Suffrage 
for their exertions?— Transcript. 
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On the 17th of March the question before 
ihe Wisconsin Senate was Woman Suffrage. 
order was joint resolution No. 
18, for an amendment of section 1 of article 
8 of the constitution, defining the qualifica- 
tions of voters and bill No. 114, 8. agua 
To authorize the female residents of Wis- 
co to decide by ballot whether they de- 
sire to exercise the privilege o! Suffrage, 
and take upon themselves the duties and 
obligations of male citizens. 
The question first being, shall the forego- 
ing resolution be engrossed and read a third 


time. 
Mr. McKeeby rose and said: 
SPEECH OF MR. MC KEEBY. 

Less than a century ago, it would have 
been a source of wonder that a State Legis- 
lature should be found seriously discussing 
the question of the rights of women to an 
equal voice in the making of our laws. 

Less thao half a century in the future 
people will wonder that it was necessary to 
discuss it at all. This is no idle prophecy. 
The history of women’s relation to the State 
end the laws, during th. brief existence of 
our republic, is all that is required in evi- 
dence of the truth of this proposition. 

In every State in the Union the gradual 
tendency of legislation has been toward 
making women the equals of men before 
the law;and upon this generation will rest 
the responsibility, and to them will belong 
the glory, of giving them equal political 


rights. 
he law formerly recognized women only 


at one of the possessionsof man. Of prop- 
erty she could not retain even the pittance 
which she earned by a day of labor, and 
herself and her children belonged as abso- 
lutely to her husband asthe glove which he 
wore or the horse which he drove. 

It was even hinted that he was responsi- 
ble for her moral and spiritual condition, 
and he was fully authorized to administer 
mild correction whenever in his judgment 
it seemed to be called for or required. 

Step by step, Woman has emerged from 
this condition of abject servitude, until to- 
day she is in many of the States of the Union 
almost the equal of man as to rights of 
property, and in one State, I believe, entire- 
ly so, while in several States she has been 
gtanted p_rtial political rights, sufficient to 
clinch the confession in all those States that 
political rights belong to her. 

Already she has found her way to the 
front rank of thinkers and writers, and in 
every profession is proving her ability to 
successfully compete with men, asking no 
favors only those of common courtesy, and 
a recognition of her right to occupy those 
places for which she is fitted. 

Already it has ceased to be regarded a 
waste of time for women to be thoroughly 
educated, and our best colleges and univer- 
sities, with only a few exceptions, have 
opened their doors to women and men 
alike, and the day is almost upon us, if not 
indeed already come, when it is safe to say 
that half the learning and half the real cul- 
ture can be found among the women of our 


land. . 
At every step, however, of this advance- 


ment toward equality, they have been met 
by the same class of objections and the same 
class of objectors that are found opposing 
this final recognition of their rights. 

The traditions of the barbaric past still 
cling to men; and prejudices, which they 
cannot very clearly define, retain control 
of their better judgment. 

All the evils which are predicted to flow 
from the adoption of this measure have 
been predicted at every step before, and 
have failed to come to pass. And yet I am 
sure no rational man to-day wishes to see 
one single right which has been granted to 
Woman taken from her. 

Senator Hoar says that he never heard a 
man argue against Woman Suffrage for ten 
minutes, without abandoning all the princi- 
ples of republican government. It would 
not, I think, be too much to add, that in 
the next ten minutes they usually abandon 
the realm of principles, facts and preced- 
ents altogether, and go wool gathering in 
the realm of imagination. They can not 
offer one single argument against Woman 
Suffrage which is based upon a well-estab- 
lished fact or precedent. Tkey cannot 
point to a single law which has been enact- 
ed for the purpose of adding to the powers 
or rights of Woman that she has ever abused 
or misapplied. Their main objective posi- 
tion is taken either from policy or necessi- 
ty, on the ground that the ballot would not 
better Woman’s condition, but on the con- 
trary would lower -her relative position by 
placing her both politically und socially on 
the same plane as men. Reasoning from 
this entirely hypothetical basis, they educe 
a train of imaginary evils, which if one 
could be led to forget that they had no 
foundation whatever in fact, might be taken 
as arguments worthy of consideration. 

They draw a terrible picture of society 
and the home, when Woman shall come 
down from her exalted position and mingle 
in the muddy pool of politics—as they are 
pleased to call it,—and forgetting all obli- 
gations incident to her sex and position, 
simulate the character of men and plunge 
headlong into the struggle for political 
preferment! 





These ghosts of the imagination have 
been so often reiterated, that I am inclined 
to think that they begin themselves to be- 
lieve in their reality. In clinging to these 
wild fancies, they ignore the fact already 
stated that no right thus far conferred on 
Woman has tended to demoralize her, or 
has ever been abused, and that there is 
neither an inkling of fact nor precedent, 
nor common sense in such imaginings. 
They listen in vain for a wail from Wyom- 
ing to confirm their imaginary theories; but 
on the contrary, there comes evidence from 
that State where, for ten years, women 
have voted as freely as men, that everything 
is prosperous and pleasant, and that the 
best of men and women all over the territo- 
ry are perfectly satisfied with the workings 
of the system, and that under it women do 
not desert their homes and children and 
turn their husbands over to the tender mer- 
cies of good-looking servant girls while they 
go office-seeking. The anti Suffragist will 
not permit himself to see that it is not nec- 
essary that Woman should simulate the 
character of men, because she has granted 
to her the political privileges of men. On 
a misunderstarding, or rather a determined 
attempt to misunderstand this fact, they 
build many of their arguments. 

It is true, there may be exceptional cases, 
to which their arguments might apply. 
There are exceptional cases uuder the pres- 
ent régime, where women have placed 
themselves in an attitude hostile to the in- 
terests of both sexes, but the cutting lash 
of common criticism has driven most of 
them back to legitimate ground. 

The same power of criticism and con- 
demnation would exist if women had the 
ballot, which exists today. Society, with 
its customs, its laws, its demands, its criti- 
cal reviews, its reprovals of acts and of 
motives, would wicld the same lash, and 
women would be subjected to the same 
influences, as now. 

There has never been a single logical 
reason given why the having a voice in the 
making of the laws under which she and 
her children are to live, should or could in 
the slightest degree change the position of 
woman in the family orin society. Nor 
why it should be more likely to induce her 
to neglect her family and home duties and 
devote her time to politics than that the law 
enabling her to hold property should induce 
her to neglect her home and engage in busi- 
ness for amassing wealth. While they pre- 
tend that their argument is based on their 
homage and respect for women, they could 
offer no greater insult to them, and could 
by no means exhibit their real lack of re- 
spect for women’s character jand sense of 
right mo-e fully than to claim that the 
temptations of politics would thus lead 
them so tar astray and induce them to-ne- 
glect the most sacred of duties. Women 
have not deserved this thrust at their honor 
and womanliness which is made by our ad- 
versaries. 

Women have always been subject to 
much the same class of temptations as men, 
and have not oftener falleo. Isis true then, 
that this isthe one particular temptation 
which they cannot withstand and which 
will induce them to lose respect for them- 
selves and forget that they are women? 

But while on the one hand they are mak- 
ing these claims of the terrible consequen- 
ces to come, from the fact that women will 
plunge madly into the streams of politics 
and become thereby degraded or demoral- 
ized; on the other hand they tell us that 
women, especially the good ones, do not 
want the ballot and will not use it if granted. 
Now, under ordinary circumstances, it 
would occur to most men that there was 
something inharmonious in these two state- 
ments and that one being true the other 
must be untrue; one being tenable, the 
other mast be untenable. 

As to the first part of this latter proposi- 
tion, the class of womem who desire the 
ballot is well shown by the class who are 
asking for it. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage are 
found not among the bad, the vulgar and 
the ignorant, but among the best and most 
intelligent and most enlightened women in 
our land. 

And while some good women may not 
demand it, few, if any good women will 
fail to use it when put within their reach, 
for, however weak our opponents may 
deem them, they will agree with us in the 
statement that good women seldom shirk a 

ty. 
oe. to the second part of this prc position, 
that only a part of them desire the ballot, I 
would answer, this is not a question, whether 
all the women in this State demand the 
ballot, but whether the many thousands of 
noble women who do desire it shall be dis- 
franchised and deprived of what they feel 
and believe to be a sacred right. 

I have been led to suspect, however, that 
all the objections which are being urged 
against this measure do not come from a 
desire to keep woman from being harmed 
thereby, and I noticed not long since a 
number of statements made by one of their 
ablest advocates, Francis Parkman, which 
evidenced that he, at least, was filled with 
fear from quite another cause. Among 
other things he says: ‘‘But this intractable 
element of ‘woman’s will’ will have to be 
accounted with, whenever the sex enters 








the lists of active politics.” I trust the 
learned gentleman is right and that her will 
and energy may prove as great a power for 
good in politics as in all other places in life 
where she has been associated with man 
for all the great reforms which have been 
brought about by the two sexes working 
together—and no one would dream of suc- 
cess in any matter of reform to-day, with- 
out the codperation of woman. 

One word now as to the influence of Wo- 
man Suffrage on the home, on which so 
much has been said. The wife or mother, 
if indeed one could be found, who would 
neglect those most sacred of duties for po- 
litical preferment, unless forced so to do to 
gain her daily bread, would be no loss to 
the home and could well be spared. 

The husband who has not nobility enough 
to allow his wife her political opinions 
without stint or hindrance and without 
brawls, does not deserve any happiness at 
home nor any home atall. The real influ- 
ence on home will in a thousand cases to 
one be salutary. It will make an interest- 
ing listener of the wife to current political 
events, and perhaps save the husband from 
seeking political association in places out- 
side hishome. The girls, equally with the 
boys, will be interested as regards political 
matters; and the home so far from being 
ruined will be made safer and stronger and 
purer, 

Victor Hugo says the 19th century be- 
longs to women, and it would seem that 
she is utilizing her time, 

The problem has been puzzling ber brain 
that a woman sits upon the throne of one 
of the most intelligent monrachies of Eur- 
ope, and yet in this republic whose essential 
principle is the equality of humanity she 
has not the right to cast a vote, even for the 
officers of her own city or village. 

Mr. President, I fail to recognize in this 
a question of policy. Itis simply a ques- 
tion of right. Women are human beings, 
and we may not weigh their rights against 
mere matters of selfish policy. 

They are half of the adult people of our 
State, and have a right to demand that they 
be heard. 

They represent half the intelligence of 
our State, and we must listen, whether we 
will or not, for mind and not muscle is 
moving the world to-day. 

They are subject to all the laws as men 
are, and only ask an equal part in the mak- 
ing and altering of those laws. 

They have seen with what jealous care 
the freedom of the ballot is guarded in this 
government. 

They have seen the ballot placed in the 
hands of hundreds of thousands of ignorant 
negroes, who had not even demanded it. 

They see the ballot extended every ycar 
to thousands who cannot read it, and who 
know nothing of our institutions. 

And they begin to wonder why half the 
intelligence of this commonwealth is doom- 
ed to eternal silence in its councils. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR BURROWS. 


Senator Burrows finished the speech he 
left uncompleted when the subject was last 
discussed. He claimed that Suffrage is 
neither a natural nor legal right, but simply 
a question of public policy. He admitted 
that the penalties proposed to be imposed 
upon women in his bill to compel them to 
vote yes or no on their enfranchisement 
might be ‘‘esteemed excessive.” He denied 
that there is such thing as taxation without 
representation in any of the States, and af- 
firmed that women suffer no wrong in this 
respect. Senator Burrows said: ‘‘Women, 
like minors and others excluded from the 
ballot, may be considered wards of the State, 
entitled to and receiving its protection and 
care, while exempt from the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship.” But he add- 
ed, ‘‘They desire the ballot, but none of the 
consequences that follow from its use. They 
would like to vote to hold office, but dislike 
the many stern duties of peace and war.” 

Reférring to Mrs. Bascom he said, “A 
lady of social eminence, and widely culti- 
vated distinction, has addressed us through 
the press, and presented her views on the 
subject with much earnestness, and, it is to 
be presumed, has omitted no point deemed 
essential to indicate the claims of her sex.”’ 
He closed his speech as follows: ‘‘The list 
of prominent lecturers and advocates pre- 
sented to our attention (as to us) does not 
represent the sum of true womanhood. On 
the contrary, we seek our highest ideal in 
the homes and around the family hearth 
stone, where women rule as queens, and 
where theic presence is an incense and a 
blessing; here their reign is supreme, they 
are the indisputable sovereign of all hearts, 
and if oppressed it must be by monsters 
rather than men. Public prominence is 
not estimated as highly as domestic influ- 
ence and peaceful and lovable homes. Men 
may be selfish and blind in all this, but 
nevertheless it is the general conclusion 
they have reached. With them love and 
purity far outweigh the glitter of mere in- 
tellect, or the applause that follows from 
notoriety, however cultivated or refined.” 


Senator Price followed and declared that 
he was not in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
nor of negro suffrage, nor Irish nor German 
suffrage, but a universal suffrage, and ar- 
gued at length the equality of the sexes in 





an intellectual and social point of view. 
He pronounced it the boldest piece of in- 
justice for the government to impose taxa- 
tion where representation was denied. He 
referred to the broad principles of equality 
announced by the declaration of independ- 
ence, and that one of the principal of the 
inalienable rights of the people as there 
laid down was the right to participate in 
the selection of their ownrulers. He averr- 
ed that the greater the degree of civilization 
which any nation attained, the greater was 
the accordance of the natural rights of wo- 
men. He alluded to the efforts and sacri- 
fices and patriotism of women in our late 
struggle to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, and thought that persons who could 
display so much heroism for the protection 
and preservation of the Government, were 
certainly entitled to all the rights which 
such government conferred upon men. He 
thought the granting of the right of Suf- 
frage to women would cure some of the 
class legislation, which always discrim- 
inated against women. He reviewed the 
whole line of argument made by the Sena- 
tor from the 25th (Mr. Burrows), and dis- 
puted the position taken by that gentleman 
that the right of Suffrage was not a natural 
right. 

The question then being taken, the Sen- 
ate refused to order the resolution to be en- 
grossed and read a third time by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Ageia. Blackstone, Crosby, Ellis, 
Griffin, Hamilton, McKeeby, Paul, Phillips, 
Price, Quarles, Scott, Sutherland, Wiley 
and Woodman—14. 

Noes—Messrs. Burrows, Carter, Finkeln- 
burg, Hunt, Kelly, Kusel, McGrew, Ran- 
kin, Richardson, Ryland, Simpson, Smith, 
zeman, Van Schaick, Weaver and Wing— 


Absent or not voting—Messrs. Anderson, 
Delaney and Fifield—3, 

Mr. Simpson gave notice that he voted in 
the negative for the purpose of moving a 
reconsideration. 

The question then being on ordering bill 
No. 148 to be engrossed and read a third 
time, Mr. Burrows offered an amendment 
to the bill in the shape of a substitute, em- 
bodying the essential provisions of the origi- 
nal bill, without its compulsory clauses. 

Mr. Rankin moved tolay the amendment 
on the table. 

The ayes and noes being demanded, the 
bill was laid on the table by the following 
vote: 

Ayes—Messrs. Blackstone, Carter, Cros- 
by llis, Hamilton, Kusel, McKeeby, Paul, 

hillips, Price, Quarles, Rankin, Richard- 
son, ee Scott, Simpson, Thomas, Van 
Schaick, Wiley, Wing and Woodman—21. 

Noes— Messrs. Burrows, Griffin, Hunt, 
Kelly, McGrew, Smith, Sutherland and 
Weaver—8. 

Absent or not voting—Messrs. Anderson, 
Delaney, Fifield and Finkelnburg—4. 


LETTER FROM MRS, BASCOM. 

The Wisconsin State Journai of March 21 
contains the following letter from Mrs. Em- 
ma C. Bascom: 

Senatorial functions are supposed to car- 
ry with them senatorial wisdom, but from 
a@ woman’s point of view this wisdom was 
not apparent in the position taken by Sen- 
ator Burrows in the discussions of Woman 
Suffrage. 

He asserted that Suffrage is neither a nat- 
ural nor legal right and that its extension to 
Woman is simply a question of public 
policy. 

No one denies the right of government to 
disfranchise persons and whole classes of 
persons for wise State reasons; to restrict 
Suffrage for rational ends bearing upon the 
highest welfare of the State. The criminal 
is disfranchised for a reason; the pauper 
may be disfranchised fora reason; but Wo- 
man, the Senator implies, may be disfran- 
chised without areason, She has no nat- 
ural rights in this direction that man may 
not take from her without rendering a rea- 
son beyond his own prejudices. We be- 
lieve in both natural and legal rights. One 
purchases a property at a distance which he 
has not seen and can not watch over. The 
law protects his purchase. This is his legal 
right. Natural right is a right with which 
nature has endowed us, and in the use of 
which we only look to the law for protec- 
tion. Natural rights include the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Woman is abundantly able to form an opin- 
ion. Sheis able to go to the polls and give 
that opinion effective, practical force 
through the ballot. In doing all this, she 
only asks of the State protection in the use 
of her native powers. Instead of receiving 
this protection, she is met by an officer of 
the State, who rejects her vote. Under 
the fundamental moral laws that govern the 
world, he cannot do this without rendering 
a sufficient reason. When our forefathers 
affirmed that we are possessed of certain 
inalienable rights, they referred to precise- 
ly such acts as these in the exercise of 
those powers with which nature has en- 
dowed us. The right to think and to 
make thought effective in all the ways so- 
ciety offers us, is a primary right in our in- 
tellectual constitutions,—is a natural right. 
The civil law never gave it; the civil law 
cannot take it away, save for good and suf- 
ficient reasons. Great central rights, like 
that of Suffrage, are not conferred, but 
simply recognized by the State. The Sen- 
ator’s mind is more occupied with the form 





of words than with the substance of 
things, when he regards the State as the 
source of the elective franchise. 

Our Declaration of Independence as- 
sumes continually these natural rights, 
Though the governmental truth, ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” was 
first clearly announced on a “‘special oc- 
casion,” it was found in the deep search of 
our forefathers for broad underlying prin- 
ciples, and back of it lies a still broader 
principle. It is this, the fundamental 
axiom in morals: Responsibility is com- 
measurate with power. The reverse of this 
axiom is that power must accompany re- 
sponsibility. For the State to impose re- 
sponsibilities without recognizing concur- 
rent powers, is a tyranny subversive of all 
moral relations. It summarily pushes Wo- 
man off from the platform of intellectual 
and social activity. There is nothing eter- 
nal in the laws of God that is not forgotten 
and over-ridden by such a method. 

*‘Women are now represented by their 
fathers, brothers and husbands.” This is 
the merest subterfuge, handed down from 
usurpers of the past. Just such a jingle of 
words led England, the mother country, to 
regard her institutions as inclusive of the 
well-being of her colonies. 

How many women there are that have no 
fathers, brothers or husbands to represent 
them! How impossible, too, that any father, 
brother or husband should represent any 
woman unless from her own choice. The 
very gist of representation is choice. 

In the absence of any State reason for 
Woman’s disfranchisement, the Senator at- 
tempted to intrench his position by the as- 
sertion that equality of rights would bring 
strife into the home, where now Woman’s 
presence is ‘‘an incense and a blessing.” 
This is a simple declaration of tyranny,that 
there shall be no peace in the Lousehold 
unless man can havehisown way. If such 
overbearance on the part of man is general, 
then indeed has the evil of disfranchise- 
ment been greater than we had supposed. 
But of what worth such a sham peace, and 
in view of it how sickening the sweet words 
about ‘“‘incense and blessing.” An honest 
strife, if need be, for principle, would be a 
thousand times more ennobling than such 
a shallow peace begotten of ignorance, ar- 
rogance and oppression,—a peace founded 
on unjust, pernicious sentiments that ignore 
Woman’s most precious rights as a rational, 
responsible being. ‘‘Where Woman now 
rules as queen,” says our gallant opponent. 
Queen! when in fact she neither owns her 
children nor the house she lives in; neither 
owns herself nor the clothes she wears. 
‘**Peaceful and lovable homes!” Where the 
drunkard reels and riots and wreaks his de- 
bauched appetites and brutal passions on 
the helpless wife whom the State has robbed 
of her just power to protect herself. 

When a man tells us that it is his high 
appreciation of ‘“‘love and purity” that leads 
him to deprive Woman of justice and liber- 
ty, her natural, heaven-born attributes, have 
we not the right to think such a one a little 
“blind and selfish?” Fair words and soft 
speech to cover a ran< injustice are an of- 
fense to the healthy soul. We ask not to 
be queens in the sense of Senator Burrows, 
but we do most justly ask to be recognized 
as the compeer of man in the home and in 
the State; joint sovereign with him of all 
the powers and possibilities that human so- 


ciety can offer. 
It is not ‘‘assumption” to declare that the 


most intelligent, refined and virtuous wo- 
men, the best and wisest women in all the 
relations of life, of our own land and of all 
lands, have been, and are now, represented 
among the advocates of equal Suffrage. It 
is simply stating a fact patent to all con- 
versant with the history of the movement. 

How mistaken was the Se ator, when he 
said the cause of equal Suffrage had made 
no progress since its inauguration, thirty 
years ago! The very fact that he was op- 
posing the measure, not on some private 
platform, but in the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, with all the rhetoric 
and declamation at his command, testified 
to its growth. W:s the Senator so frus- 
trated by the weakness of his arguments 
that he forgot that Woman is already pos- 
sessed of partial Suffrage in that very Em- 
pire State where he listened to the first dis- 
cussion of the topic, which he d«clared was 
no nearer its issue now than then? 

This same Senator, who went ranging 
back and down to animal life to find pre- 
cedents which should furnish for his argu- 
ment the foundations of tyranny, who 
showed himself so unwilling to break with 
a bad past when the rights of Woman are 
concerned, though these rights lie in the 
straight line of growth for many hundred 
years; this same Senator has himself offered 
one bill, and has given us the promise of 
another, in behalf of what he chooses to 
call reform,—a reform marvelously desti- 
tute of all precedents, of all principles, or 
of any legal maxim to give even the color 
of authority and wisdom to its provisions. 
He proposes to arm the State with an over- 
seer’s whip, with which it may drive up its 
reluctant citizens to the polls. The final 
fruit of liberty under the Senator’s ingen- 
ious thought, is to be a monstrous machine 
wherewith to coerce men to be free. This 
is with him the last device of wisdom. 

A man shall take himself by the ear and 
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lead himself into the light! Such senatori- 
al wisdom Woman does not comprehend; 
she does comprehend too clearly the nature 
of liberty to suffer it to be thrust upon her. 
The fines and prisons of the Senator’s test- 
bill would only make the self-respecting 
woman assert her right to freedom by stay- 
ing away from the polls. 

If there are any women content to be de- 
prived of their God-given attributes, this 
fact, so far from being an argument for 
their continued disfranchisement, isa strong, 
sad evidence of the narrowing, deadening, 
blighting effects of long ages of subjection, 
It is not the enlightened slave that hugs his 
chains. 

In the name of womanhood and in be- 
half of humanity, we again pray the Legis- 
Jature of Wisconsin to inaugurate a new 
and advanced civilization, founded upon 
full justice and equal rights to all its citi- 
zens irrespective of sex. 

Emma C. Bascom. 

Madison, March 21. 
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WOMEN IN THE DEPARTMENTS AT 
WASHINGTON. 





Mrs. Margaret V. Longley in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial defends the women in the 
departments at Washington from unde- 
served and unworthy imputations, as fol- 
lows: 

Some time since as I was sitting waiting 
for the opening of the Woman’s Club, of 
Walnut Hills. the member at whose house 
we were to meet, handed me the Commercial 
of January 19, pointing, as she did so, toa 
paragraph in ‘‘Washington Gossip,” which 
referred, in a complimentary way, to a mu- 
tual friend. Having read that, I glanced 
on down the column until I came to the 
following sentence: ‘I asked an old Wash- 
ingtonian to explain how so many inefficient 
clerks procure positions in the different de- 
partments.” ‘Two ways are certain. 
Through one, powerful family influence is 
brought to bear, and from this source are 
the most capable women. The other—ah, 
dear madam, the poor girl who obtains 
what she asks is no longer free.” 

I was very sorry to hear this reflection on 
the character of the women who are en 
gaged in the departments at Washington; 
against them as moral women, and faithful 
and efficient workers; and I called my 
friend’s attention to it, and said how very 
unjust I believed it to be. Shesaid she had 
not thought of its being unjust, as she had 
understood that of course the women at the 
departments did sustain such relations to 
the Congressmen that they were neither 
free nor respectable; but if it were indeed a 
slander it should be contradicted, and the 
public mind disabused. The subject was 
brought before the club that afternoon, and 
the result was that the writer was instructed 
to inquire into the facts, and if they exoner- 
ate the women, to have them published in 
the Commercial. 

Many years ago a statement was made in 
one of the Cincinnati papers asserting what 
is now insinuated with regard to these wo- 
men. Being at the time acquainted with a 
gentieman who was familiar with the de- 
partments, I asked him if there was any 
ground for the accusation. He answered 
emphatically, ‘‘No, thereis not. I know of 
but one case while I was there, where a 
woman was suspected of improprieties, and 
the women inthe department made a stir 
about itanishe wasremoved. Such a state- 
ment is very unjust, and you will be per- 
fectly safe in denying it.” 

If [remember rightly I procured other 
testimony to the same effect. A denial of 
the slancer was published, since which, 
until a few weeks ago, I have not known of 
such an attack being made on the charac- 
ter of the women in Government employ. 
Not wishing, however, to depend on evi- 
dence obtained so long ago to prove the in- 
nocence of women workers at Washington 
to-day, I have written to two persons re- 
siding there, asking them to make a thor- 
ough investigation into the facts, and in 
regard to the insinuation made in Washing- 
ton Gossip, and inform me as to the truth. 
These persons are both reliable residents of 
the city of Washington, and one of them 
for many years # practicing physician there. 
I beg leave, Mr. Editor, to place before the 
readers of the Commercial, the answers to 
my inguiry, hoping that those who read the 
unjust accusation, may see the contradic- 
tion. 

One lady says: “I inquired of two lady 
treasury clerxs in regard to the matter you 
spoke of, and, as they have been in the de- 
partment a number of years—one twelve 
and the other nineteen years—they felt com- 
petent in saying that all those employed 
there were to their best knowledge and be 
lief of good moral character; that in nearly 
every case their salary went to support their 
children or aged parents. They thought 
Mrs. Christiancy’s weakness had thrown 
somewhat of suspicion upon them all, but 
that it was unmerited.” 

Mrs. Dr. Winslow’s letter I give entire: 

OFFICE OF THE ALPHA, 
Wasuineron, D. C., February 13, 1881, 

My Dear Mrs. LoneLey—Thanks for 
your kind letter, and the clipping from the 
Cincinnati Commercial containing the base 
insinuation against women employed in the 
government departments. 





You are right; it is a shocking libel that 
is calculated to injure a ciass of the noblest, 
purest, most refined and talented women of 
the country. They are, as a class, honest, 
industrious, painstaking and competent, to 
whom it would be an injustice to compare 
with them the same class and range of male 
employés. This serpent slander, ‘‘with 
forked tongue,” has spoken many times 
within the eighteen years that women have 
found employment under our Government, 
As often as it has shown its ‘‘evil eye,” and 
hissed its demon venom, it has been met 
with refutation, and, many have hoped, 
death. Butin the world’s experience this 
monster has been found to be hydra-headed 
and always alert. 

Ido not mean to say that among the 
many thousand women in our departments, 
there are no questionable characters. Ina 
professional capacity I have listened to sad 
tales of temptation, to tearful confessions 
of falls, and heroic efforts to regain the lost 
path of rectitude. But they are infrequent 
and of a character sometimes to call forth— 
not condemnation—but commiseration. 
These cases will occur as long as women 
are educated to the idea that marriage is a 
means and end of life, with the implied de- 
pendence on men for pecuniary support. 
Every girl should be taught a good, honor- 
able, remunerative business, and be made to 
know the dignity of labor, and the honest 
independence it brings with the ambition to 
make, by her own industry and thrift, the 
home, so precious to the heart and neces- 
sary to the life of every woman. 

When will a pitiless public learn more 
reverence forsuch heroic efforts as are daily 
made by these good women, and not make 
their Jife harder and more bitter by cruel 
suspicions and mean insinuations that may 
be deserved by the weak and guilty? 
Hundreds of refined women toil all day 
long, doing good work; excelling many 
male clerks who keep precisely the same 
class of books—receiving from one-half to 
one-third the pay; who support aged pa- 
rents or educate brothers and sisters; widows 
feeding and housing their little ones; or 
worse than widows, supplying the needs of 
shiftless, dissipated, do-nothing, or invalid 
husbands, whose hearts and hands are as 
clean and their lives as much above reproach 
as angels. Who would add one straw to 
their overburdened lives or one pang to all 
they suffer by such vile aspersions? Surely 
not the ladies of your Literary Club; as they 
manifest by appointing an investigating 
committee. 

This is the bitterest and cruelest fling of 
all, because it assails their one treasure, 
the jewel above price to every true woman 
—her good name; which, if once smirched, 
is seldom ever made clean again to the eyes 
of acensorious world. I know personally 
a young and attractive girl (whose father 
fell into evil ways, who wrecked his family 
home and happiness), who rises before day 
light, eats a hearty breakfast, puts up a cold 
lunch, and reaches the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing ready for work at 7.30 
o'clock, working as long as daylight lasts. 
Returning home, one and a helf miles, she 
eats her dinner, and hastens toa normal 
class in the kindergarten, with the hope of 
securing knowledge that will fit her for an- 
other and more congenial occupation, 
whereby she may support her mother and 
educate her little brother. And this is the 
wearisome routine every day, through snow, 
rain, sleet, and storm—sick or weary, she 
never falters. 

Another girl, a daughter of a widow, 
leaves her home at such an early hour that 
she regularly claims the protection of the 
policeman every day on her route, to see 
her safely to the street cars. Many of these 
women keep house, and before nine o'clock 
get their breakfast, market for the day, get 
their children ready for school, leave their 
rooms comfortable and work at their desk 
from 9 to 4 P. M., and then return to cook 
their own dinners. 

Some are alone, or feel not as young as 
they once did, so live frugally, that they 
may save something against sickness, dis- 
missal or infirmity. 

If the inner life of some of those people 
could be written, the picture would be too 
pathetic to read. Butis not this likewise 
true of all women who strive against odds 
for individuality that will make character 
for a future life? It is right, it is good to 
strive. 

With kind regards I am yours for human 
development, for justice and freedom. I 
will investigate further. Very truly, 

CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. 
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THE DIRT OF NEW YORK. 





The New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, on the shocking and 
unwholesome condition of New York city, 
suggests a Woman's Health Board, and 
says: 

‘*With all the plans for getting the streets 
swept nobody seems to think of the people 
who get the sweeping done inside the house. 
While the subject of our dirty streets is be- 
ing bandied about between the pillars of 
the Board of Health and the posts of coun- 
cils, why not get some women to oversee 
the broom handles? An inspecting com- 
mittee chosen out of the old centennial 
ward boards would see it done or know the 





reason why. Nobody could get his war- 
rant countersigned until the work was well 
done, and the women’s sweeping office prob- 
ably would not keep a pile of dirt for 
months on the corner opposite to show its 
impartiality. Citizens who have been con- 
spicuous in the ‘“‘uprising” against the dirty 
streets are beginning to realize the truth of 
the homely proverb, ‘If you want anything 
done, you must do it yourself; if you Gon’t 
want it done, get somebody else to do it.’ 
Their idea was that it was necessary to go 
to Albany to get the Legislature to ‘do it,’ 
but the sober second thought now admon- 
ishes them that that body has but little in- 
terest in the matter, and that, if we are to 
wait until they act, the pestilence which 
the physicians warn us is impending, as the 
result of our negligence, will be under way. 
The leading journals are of the same way 
of thinking, and, hence, the Herald en- 
dorses the suggestion that the only way to 
get clean streets is for the citizens to do the 
work themselves, by organized district com- 
mittees, and then sue the city afterwards 
for costs. The Herald says money enough 
—a million of dollars if needful—could be 
contributed for the purpose, and in a week’s 
time every street, square and alley might be 
as clean as a geatleman’s parlor floor.” 

It is only a few years ago that those who 
believe in a lake of brimstone and fire re- 
fused to ordain a woman to the ministry 
that she might help save souls, and now the 
Health Board will admit cholera and typhus 
rather than place power in the hands of 
women, who abhor dirt, and know how to 
keep clean as well as how to make clean. 
Verily, they will die in their sins. 


> 
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AN ESQUIMAUX WOMAN. 





During Captain Parry’s third voyage his 
ships were frozen in near an Esquimaux 
village. Among the women was one nam- 
ed Llinglick, the mother of a lad called 
Toolooack, who had frequently come on 
board. She was asuperior person, of great 
natural talent. Her voice was soft; she 
had an excellent ear for music, and a great 
fondness for singing. It was somewhat 
difficult. indeed, when she once began, to 
stop her. She made beautiful models of 
canoes, sledges, and other articles; but she 
showed her superior intelligence by the 
readiness by which she communicated her 
knowledge of the geographical outline of 
the sea coast of the country and of the 
islands. Several sheets of paper were plac- 
ed before her, and she drew roughly, ona 
large scale, an outline of the land about Re- 
pulse Bay and Lyon Inlet, continuing it 
northerly to the present winter station of 
the ships. Sheet after sheet was tacked on 
until she had completely lost sight of Win- 
ter Island, at the other end of the table. 
She afterwards drew, on a smaller scale, 
with wonderful accuracy, a chart embrac- 
ing a much wider extent of coast. With 
intense interest, it was found that she drew 
the extreme northern boundry of America, 
or rather its northeastern extremity, round 
which Captain Parry had received instruc- 
tions to proceed, if possible. The armorer’s 
forge especially attracted her attention, and 
she expressed great astonishment at seeing 
two pieces of iron welded together. 








HUMOROUS. 


The success of a church singer is, after 
all, a matter of chants. 


Sitting down on a hornet’s nest is stimu- 
lating, but not nourishing. 


Edward, aged three and a half, asks for 
more cookies. ‘‘Have you an appetite?” 
asked his father. Edward, reflecting that 
if he answers ‘‘yes,” he will be given gra- 
ham bread, and that if he says ‘‘no” he will 
be told he doesn’t need anything more, re- 
oe to his father (a minister), ‘‘Well, pa, 

od has given me an appetite for cookies 
and not for graham bread.” 


He got the 
cookies. 


Phebe Cary, the younger of the Cary sis- 
ters, was one of the wittiest of American 
women. On one occasion, at a dinner par- 
ty, shesaid: ‘‘I’ve anew conundrum. Why 
was Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday like a 
rooster?” It was given up by the compa- 
ny. ‘‘Because” she said, ‘the scratched for 
himself and Crew so. That’s mine,” said 
the merry lady. 


A friend of ours is intimately acquainted 
in a family in which there is a sweet, bright 
little boy of some five years, between whom 
and herself there has sprung up a very ten- 
der friendship. One day she said to him, 
‘Willie, do youlove me?” ‘Yes, indeed!” 
he replied, with a clinging kiss. ‘How 
much?” ‘Why, Llove you—I love you— 
up tothe sky” Just then his eye fell upon 
his mother. Flinging his arms about her 
and kissing her F scrape yh he exclaimed, 
“But, mamma, I love you way up to God!” 








HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 


New Styles in 


Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waists. 


Chemelette, Alpha 
Underflannels and 
— made to or- 


er. 
Agents wanted. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sSsE=xz Bs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priy- 
fleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year begne October 
1879, and continued to June, Yes0. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
4 prelim examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the uate attains an additional degrce 

in Medicine and Serge as an evidence of study. 

The New Engl. emale Medical Colleve, the 
firet school ever established for the medical c iucation 


f , in 1874, b tof th 
anived with Boston University School of Medicine.” 
For announcements or information, address the 
as 
I, T, TALBO ay M . D r 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


—— 
MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. x. . M. 
w. A aw to 6 2. m. Golly 











Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2.4. m.. 5 to6P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdave. All other days engaged by eppolntment 











For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“sng Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








fit free. ddreses H. Hatitetr & Co., Port- 


36 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
nd, Maine. 





Abdominal 
Supporters. 













These new Supporters 
>\ commend themselves at 
once to every lady suf- 
gfering from weakness, 
[/ rupture, strairs or cor- 
ay pulency. They are sim- 
4 ple, durable and readily 

—<———” adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the “‘Dress- 
reform Corset,”’ Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite, an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call; . 

MRS. M. A. KILGOUR, 

32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 





HOP BITTERS: 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND BEST MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessnessand especially 

emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them, 

Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 


D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


All above sold by druggists, 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
rank om all Female Complaints, 


PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 


AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. It THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION}; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y&+ 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws tha: 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Ki = y Complaints of cither 


sex, . 
E. Pinkham’s V. le Compound 
ta peapaned at the proprietors Jaboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for —. Address as above. 
Ho ie 8) —— bye Piskbom’s 
Liv cure on, Bilious 
ness, and Torpiditysot the iver Bo cto.” per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 





Dr. Sara E. Brown, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 
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Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson's Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


¥ : 
i Front 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremercs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| CHD . 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 

















[Patented Ang. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.) 


The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Wir ter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 (p S20 me ticcsnarrerns 
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MAY A WOMAN WRITE? 


In some recent numbers of the JouRNAL 
have appeared rather deprecatory remarks 
concerning certain of Dr. Holland’s ex- 
pressed views, which seemed not unjust. 
Of course one is entitled to one’s own opin- 
ions; yet in these days of criticism 1t has 
long been a matter of surprise that the 
mental attitude of Dr. Holland toward the 
progress of mothers, sisters, wives, and 
daughters has not elicited from some of the 
earnest champions of the cause more than 
one indignant response. 

I have never seen a reference to that 
astonishing sentiment in ‘Nicholas Min- 
turn” which is made to emanate from the 
pretty lips of Miss Larkin, but which is 
presumably the sincere utterance of the 
author’s own masculine heart. 


— ought to write for the press, Miss 
n.” 


Then his ears were greeted with the 
merriest laugh he had heard for a month. 

‘Write for the press, Mr. Minturn? Send 
my poor, naked little thoughts out into the 
world to be hawked about, and spit upon, 
and pulled to pieces by wolves? How can 
you think of such a thing?” 

“Good women doit, you know. I thought 
it was a nice thing todo,” said Nicholas, in 
a tone of apology. 

‘*But it’s very much nicer to have a sym- 
pathetic auditor. I nevercould understand 
the rage of inexperienced girls for print. 
Unless a girl isa great genius, and must 
write or die, it seems almost an immodest 
thing for her to open her soul to the world, 
and assume that she has something of im- 
portance in it.” 

‘I never had looked at it in that light,” 
said Nicholas. ‘I thought writing for the 
press was about the top of human achieve- 
ment.” 

‘And of course,”’ said Miss Larkin, ‘‘I 
should never try to reach the top of human 
achievement.” 

No wonder the unsophisticated Nicholas 
was more fascinated than he had ever been 
before in his life! 

Even the most bitter opponents of Wo- 
man’s progress have long since admitted 
that a woman may quietly sit in a home 
corner and send forth the rushing thoughts 
which stir even her inferior brain, that all 
who run may read. And if only great 
geniuses may write, it is doubtful if a suf- 
ficient number of gentlemen writers, even, 
could be found to supply the pages of all 
the publications in the world. 

Also it is generally conceded that one 
may have in view ‘‘the top of human 
achievement” though with no reasonable 
hope of reaching it, for thus, only, can any 
degree of excellence be attained. 

For the editor of a magazine which cer- 
tainly owes half its success to the writings 
of women this seems at least somewhat in- 
consistent. C. M. A. W. 


e+e 
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A FRESH BREEZE FROM MAINE. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—I have thought of you 
many times during my ten days’ sojourn in 
this Aroostook County, and know full well 
you would have rejoiced with me at what I 
have found here. One is charmed by the 
rare beauty of the scenery, pleased with the 
go-ahead thrift and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and I am sure the ‘‘Go west, young man” 
should be amended so to read ‘‘Go to the 
Aroostook, young man.” 

I came here to dosome W.C. T. U. work 
under the direction of the efficient vice- 
president of this county, Mrs. OC, F. A. 
Johnson, of Presque Isle, whose delight- 
ful home has been my headquarters. Rare- 
ly if ever have I seen more cultivated young 
ladies than the daughters and niece of this 
household. They talk as intelligently about 
home protection, political economy and 
equal rights, as about rhetoric or the fine 
arts. (Perhaps I need not tell you that 
the Woman’s JouRNAL is on their book ta- 
ble). 

Last Monday was election day here, and 
many of the women, feeling they had been 
robbed of their right by the Legislature re- 
fusing us School Suffrage, resolved to go to 
the town meeting, as there was no law 
against that. Miss Lillian Graves, a young 
woman eminently fitted for the position, 
was on the popular ticket for supervisor of 
schools, and the women wished to see her 
elected (and they did) if they could not help 
it by their votes. Much to their surprise 
the men invited them to vote on the ques- 
tion, which they did. Some one suggested 
that the men fall back, removing their hats, 
to allow the women a chance to come for- 
ward, which was readily done. After the 
election of the town officers, Mrs. Dudley 
presented this resolution: ‘‘That by request 
of the W. C. T. U. of Presque Isle, the citi- 
zens in town meeting this day assembled do 
most earnestly request the municipal officers 
to strictly enforce the prohibitory iiquor 
law.” lt wasunanimously adopted and en- 
tered on the records of thetown. Has any 

town done more wisely than Presque Isle? 

The temperance sentiment, as one might 
expect (with such women) is excellent in 
town. There are no open grog-shops, and 





the secret ones are mostly ‘‘travelling” ones, 
being so near the line that individuals come 
over and sell it from their pockets; but 
suchdram shops as Aroostook affords do 
not greatly tempt the pure youth of our 
land, and I have daily found new arguments 
in favor of the prohibitory law. Tomorrow 





I shall turn my face homeward, bearing 
with me pleasant memories, not only of 
Presque Isle, but of Caribou, Easton, Fort 
Fairfield and Houlton, because of the grand 
progressive men and women whom I have 
found here. I must not neglect to mention 
mine host who (though not an old man by 
any means) has seen—and largely contribu- 
ted towards it—Aroostook grow from a wil- 
derness to its present comeliness. He smiles 
complacently at the wisdom of his family 
and encourages them in every good ‘‘word 
and work.” The hope that has long been 
within me is brightened and strengthened 
and I know you willrejoicewithme. &. 
Presque Isle, Me,, March 31, 1881. 





BIBLE INTERPRETATIONS AND 
MISTAKES. 

‘Mistakes will happen in the best regu- 
lated families, else they would not have 
happened in mine,” said a good housekeep- 
er, who found something amiss in her do- 
mestic arrangements. The editor of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL thought the same when 
she found a flattering notice of ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Bible History” in the Woman’s 
JouRNAL without her knowledge. It had 
slipped in. But the eye of a good natured 
critic saw it and sends the following: 

Eprron JournaL:—I noticed, a few 
weeks since, in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL an 
advertisement of a book written by Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge. The title of the work 
seemed to indicate that it was written for 
the purpose of explaining the Bible to 
children. Inthesame issue was a short par- 
agraph warmly commending and recom- 
mending the book advertised. I have not 
read this work of Miss Yonge’s, but I have 
before me another, ‘‘Womankind,”’ in which 
she gives the following exposition of some 
of her views: 

I have no hesitation in declaring my full 
belief in the inferiority of Woman, nor 
that she brought it upon herself. —_ 
believe, as entirely as any other truth which 
has been from the beginning, that Woman 
was first created as a helpmeet to man. 
How far she was then on an equality with 
him, no one can pretend to guess; but when 
the test came, whether the two human be- 
ings would pay allegiance to God or to the 
tempter, it was the woman who was the 
first to fail, and to draw her husband into 
the same transgression. Hence her punish- 
ment of physical weakness and subordina- 
tion, mitigated by the promise that she 
should be the means of bringing the Re- 
deemer to renovate the world and break the 
dominion of Satan. 

This specimen of Miss Yonge’s interpre- 
tation of Scripture does not seem to be ex- 
actly of the sort that the editor of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL would wish to recommend. 
But perhaps if doctrines of this kind are 
to be promulgated, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
is a good, safe place in which to advertise 
and recommend them. The readers of the 
JOURNAL will be as little injured, perhaps, 
by perusing literature of this sort as any 
persons that can be found. L. C. 


ip 
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PRAISE OR BLAME. 

“If Madame de Claire had been less grace- 
ful, less sweet-tempered, less eminently 
woman-like, she might have passed fora 
‘strong-minded’ woman, for her thoughts 
were not cast in those common-place 
moulds which fabricate thoughts by the 
hundred thousand on a uniform pattern for 
common-place people. But as something 
of the notion of ill-cut gowns, and down on 
the upper lip, attaches to the term ‘strong- 
minded,’ in reference to ladies, Madame de 
Claire did not deserve the epithet.” This 
extract is from a recent novel—is it praise 
or blame? is it true or false? Are we all un- 
graceful and sour intemper? Are there no 
pretty gowns on platforms? Then let us 
rejoice in the pure, noble and just thoughts 
that may be worth quite as much to us. 

H. 
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VOTE OR NO VOTE. 

Epitor JouURNAL:—I send you the en- 
closed editorial from a late issue of the New 
York Tribune. Ithas the ring of a Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL editorial. Persevere and 
the work will have helpersenough. No vote 
means many things to women; less pay, 
less opportunity as well as more and surer 
punishment forcrime. Let us be thankful 
for every public recognition of Woman’s 
unequal position such as the 7ribune gives, 
as follows: 


A few days ago a lady of a positive turn 
of mind was sent to the workhouse for one 
ear for beating her husband, the sentence 
A inflicted at the express request of that 
diminutive and much-injured person. Very 
soon after that a gentleman of a still more 
positive turn of mind received the same sen- 
tence for having pounded his wife’s face to 
a jelly, and walked off with the bland re- 
mark that he would be ‘‘out again in a 
week.” The week has not yet passed, but 
it would not be surprising if his ey 
proved true, considering that just abouta 
month ago he was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for the same offence, and 
emerged into liberty and the pursuit of his 
wife a very few days after. 

Now another instance of the happy lot of 
wife-beaters. An inmate of the Kings County 
Jail, under sentence for this crime, was em- 
ployed in the work of the stable on easy and 
confidential terms, andon Saturday even- 
ing was allowed to go out for the reforma- 
tory purpose of buying a paper of tobacco. 








He neglected to return, and indeed, in his 
extreme absent-mindedness, went home and 
stabbed his wife. Under the circumstances, 
the only appropriate thing to do with this 
man will be to appoint him toa nsible 
lace in the city government, } ps to 
chief of police. Under any decent the- 
ory of civil service promotion it would be 
manifestly wrong to send him back to the 
routine and slavish duties of the jail sta- 
bles, with no opportunity for recreation and 
improvement except an occasional excur- 
sion outside to buy a paper of tobacco and 
pay quiet visit to his —e. 
eanwhile, that husband-beater is likely 
to serve her term out, having no vote, no 
“influence” in politics, and probably no 
friend among the police justices. 


The absence of the vote implies perpet- 
ual disadvantage. Cc. C. H. 


ip 
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EASTER CARDS. 

Prang’s Easter cards exceed in loveliness 
even the beautiful ones the same firm sent 
out at Christmas time. There are the most 
delicate pansies, light and dark; downy lit- 
tle chicks, lilies, fewr de lis, children with 
aprons full of Easter eggs, etc., etc. The 
mottoes that go with Easter day abound,— 
texts and greetings. There seems to be no 
end of dainty designs, some tastefully 
mounted on folding covers, with fringe of 
silk, and cord and tassel, and some in pan- 
els, single and double. An Easter egg of 
daisies, with violets in one corner and but- 
terflies in the other, and double panels with 
poems inside. There is a great variety. 
All are put in envelopes ready to mail, and 
in boxes. Go to Prang for Easter cards. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The ‘Fair Barbarian,” by Mrs. Burnett, 
which has run in numbers in Scribner’s 
Monthly, is now out in book form, and is 
worth double the yearly subscription. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Macullar, Parker & Co. are offering in 
their Ready’made Clothing Department a 
choice line of ‘ight-weight overcoats for 
spring wear. 


The lectures of the Boston Cooking 
School are intensely interesting to all lad- 
ies, especially to housekeepers. Open daily 
from 9 to 5. Ladies are invited to call for 
investigation. 


We have received from Ditson & Co, 
“The Beacon Light,” a new collection of 
Sunday school songs. They have been com- 
piled with great care from many manu- 
script hymns by Rev. E. A. Hoffman and 
J. F. Tenney. The cover picture is very 
suggestive and excellent. Price 30 cents. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck has taken into her office 
on sale, Dr. Richard’s Hose and Skirt Sup- 
porters, which she commends as admirable 
for women and children, they being the 
oy supporters based upon hygienic prin- 
ciples. Ladies are invited to call and ex- 
amine them. The way is easy, at 28 Win- 
ter street, Room 16. 


Mrs. Flynt’s waists or corsets are excel- 
lent in their construction, combining as they 
do a shoulder-brace, bust, skirt and hose 
support. For growing girls and corpulent 
women they are of great value. Mrs. Flynt 
keeps constantly on exhibition her waists, 
and cordially invites their examination at 
her rooms, 319 Columbus avenue. 























‘*Women Never Think.” 


If the crabbed old bachelor who uttered 
this sentiment could but witness the intense 
thought, deep study and thorough investi- 
gation ot women in determining the best 
medicines to keep their families well, and 
would note their sagacity and wisdom in 
selecting Hop Bitters as the best, and demon- 
strating it by keeping their families in per- 
petual health, at a mere nominal expense, 
he would be forced to acknowledge that 
such sentiments are baseless and false. —Pic- 
ayune. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Bagiené Women's Club.—Monday, 
April 11, 3:30 P. M. Papers on ‘Commercial Chem- 
i and Chemistry in Domestic Economy” will be 

by Miss Adaline B. Jackson, and Miss L. M. 
Peabody. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore wil! discuss the 
question of Temperance, and how to protect the 
homes of the poor against temptation, before the 
visitors of the Associated Charities, next Monday, 
April 11, at 3:30 P. M., in the hall of the Charity 
Building. 


Miss Carie Frazar has taken studioat No. 
48 Boylston street, next door to the Public Library. 
In connection with her special teaching, commission 
and other professional work, she is oncmneng for a 
class in sculpture and modelling to continue into the 
summer. 


Sunday Meetings for Women,.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union,” April 10,3 P. M. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak. Subject, ‘“The 
Conflicts of Life.”” Women invited. 


Housekeeper.—A tion wanted by a ty 
fuily competent. Reasonable compensation expec 
and best of references given. City or country im- 
a Address, Housekeeper, Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office. 


























Mrs. Aasta Hansteen at her rooms No. 36 
Studio Building, will receive visitors from 10 to 12 
every Saturday, and a few pupils at any time. She 
has some large fine paintings. “Moses sustained by 
Aaron and Hur,” “‘Jael and Sisera,” also life size 
portraits, one of Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Mrs. Han. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material. 


calied Coraline, which is 
= ~ superior to horn 


A REWARD OF $10 


mo wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture. 





ER BRO 
372 Broadway, . N. Y. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


158 1-2 Tremont street. Open daily from 9 o’clock 
to 5. Lectures on entrees, desserts, etc., every Fri- 
day at 2.30 P.M. Admission 50 cents. 








CHOICE 


Spring Overcoats. 


We are offering, in our Ready-made Clothing De- 
partment, a choice line of light-weight Overcoats, 
suitable for the spring months. 

These garments are made under the most careful 
supervision, in our own workshops, are perfect with 
regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefully 
trimmed, and are not to be distinguished from gar- 
ments made to measure. 


Macullar, Parker & Comp’y 


400 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 











We are now opening our Spring Im- 
portations of 


CARPETS, 


Including the most artistic and desirable 
goods of all the choicest Foreign makes. 


Also, a very fine stock of choice styles 
of the very best 


American Carpets, 


Which are Beautiful, Durable and very 
Moderate in Price. 


All Depot Horse Cars pass our door, 
and facilities for the display of goods 
are unexcelled by any other Carpet Ware- 
house in the country. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 


PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 
DEDHAM, MASS. 








The Spring Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parents, can be boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation. 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthful place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and therefore conducive to 
happiness, where special attention will be given to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, Srey and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic year, Tuition in English 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 
at a reasonable extra charge. 

oe made and information procured by ad- 
dressing the Principal, E. L. W. Willson, 1 Cit 
Square, Charlestown District, Boston, prior to April, 
after which time at Pine Cliff Cottage. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier. Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrude 
W. Cartland, former Principals of Friends’ 4 ~ 4 
School, Providence, R. 1; Col. Eliphalet Stone, - 
ham, Mase; Rev. W. G. Babcock, Boston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 ‘Trem- 
ont Street, ston; Mrs. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mass; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Laundries practionlty at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call for and deliver goods to any part of the 
city. Holland Shades and Lace Curtains made a 
specialty, and always hang like new when ironed by 
our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 








steen teaches oil painting, and crayon, or ch ] 
drawing. 


Harvard University Examination for 
Women. (Woman's Education Association.) The 
eighth examination will be held in Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 
30, 1881. The examination will be the same as that 
for entrance to the ST any candidate may 
substitute French and for Greek. Those 
who pass thisexamination including Greek and re- 
ceive a certificate will be entitled to enter the courses 
given to women by the Professors of Harvard Univer- 
sity. The certificate may also be sented at Vas- 
sar and Smith Colleges as equivalent for examina- 
tion in the studies preparatory or Collegiate covered 
by it. For information address secretaries of local 
committees, 114 iston street, Boston, Mass., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 908 Ci{nton street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 67 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, isnow open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’ 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. iw 





NOW READY. | 
MARCUS WARD’S 


NEW EASTER CROSSES. 


Four artistic andYemblematic designs in Passion 
Flowers, Azaleas, etc., strictly in accordance with 
the beautiful symbols and teachings of the church. 
Price for the series, $1. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 
DR. RICHARD’S 


Hose and Skirt Supporters. 
The only Supporters based upon hygienic prinet- 
les, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, and 
he ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cnt the hose. 

les, please examine. Choice cards given with 

each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16, 

Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
4 Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
mn, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


“(A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 














“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,’’—London Spectator. 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 


PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of the Woman’s Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


Old Corner Packet 


SENT FREE FOR $1.00. 





Containing Old Corner Note Paper, Envelopes, 
Penholder, dozen Pens, Rubber, Pencil, Blotting 
Paper, 1 Rare French Gilt Set, 1 German Set, and 
other cards. 


“APPLETON’S STORE,” 


7 SCHOOL STREET, 


_ SCTE, BA, 
School of Elocution & Expression. 
Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon S8t., Boston. 


Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instraction in classes, for five dollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 





B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


H lj These beautiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravinge, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NBlavVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They areofa uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the mee ee price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive cafalogues sent to any 

address upon application. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD &5CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang} 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF. SwaAawn, 
20 CORNHILL, . - BOSTON. 
“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 
4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
property ri hts of wives and widows. Price, $2.00 
eee paid. Send “money orders” to Educationa and 


ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
Tly 


EASTER JOYS, 


AND NEW VARIETIES EASTER CARDS. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 





6mo 
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